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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


TUE King’s Speech at the opening of Parliament 

on Tuesday ‘gentle as zephyrs blowing 
* and the temper of the House of Com- 
mons itself was responsively gentle too. But nobody 
knows what may happen when the coal subsidy comes 
to an end. The King’s Speech wisely made use of the 
present calm to deprecate storm and carnestly to appeal 
to all classes to cultivate conciliation and fellowship. 
The first part of the Speech, dealing with foreign affairs, 
spoke of the Government’s desire to promote friendly 
relations with Turkey, of the new treaty with Iraq 
which would shortly be submitted to Parliament and of 
the coming Preparatory Commission on Disarmament. 
The funding of the Italian debt was referred to as “ fair 
and honourable” and the announcement was then made 
of a Conference in London for an international agreement 
on hours of labour. We have referred to this Conference 
in our first leading article. 

* * * * 


was as 
below the violet, 


Referring to estimates the Speech said that proposals 
for reducing public expenditure would be introduced 
“without delay.” There would also be a loan for the 
development of the East African Dependencies. After 
& passage on the Coal Commission came the appeal 
The Speech then passed on to promise the 
a Bill providing credit for agriculture 


and a Bill to enable County Councils to provide more 
small holdings for both ownership and tenancy, a Mer- 
chandise Marks Bill and, if there should be time, a Bill 
for dealing with the congested areas in both town and 
Finally there list of Bills which will 
be introduced “if time and opportunity permit ”—but 
time and opportunity generally do not permit. 
* * ** 

Mr. Clynes, who took Mr. MacDonald’s place as leader 
of the Opposition, said rather oddly that the Government 
really promised nothing and that the Speech did 
even contemplate the fulfilment of promises previously 
made. He, of the Disarmament 
Conference and practical example of 
armament Great 


country. was a 


not 


course, welcomed 
asked what 
Britain would give. 
expenditure upon armaments with that upon 


dis- 
H[e compared the 
education 
but unfortunately omitted the educational expenditure 
of the local thus making his 


authorities, comparison 


seemingly effective but practically false. He admitted 
that in the coal dispute “ national interests are para- 
mount ” as the King’s Speech had said ; but the miners’ 


hours and wages nevertheless must not be tampered with. 
Finally he complained that the had no 
statutory that the future of the Road Fund 
was uncertain and that Ministers had covered the Russian 


Food Council 


powers, 


Government with abuse. 
* * * * 

Mr. Lloyd George thoroughly approved of the Govern- 
fact which we are 
glad to record as in the past few months many Liberals 
have deserted the tradition of 
sympathizing with and helping small races oppressed by 
Turkey. He which 
he said must be judged by its corollary, the Disarmament 


ment’s policy in regard to Iraq—a 


quite Gladstonian 


was more reserved about Locarno 


Conference. In dealing with foreign debts he seems to 


us to have gone wholly astray. He said that the ideal 
policy was general cancellation—a policy with which 
Mr. Baldwin and most of us, of course, heartily agreed 


until America made it impossible by demanding that 
we should pay what we had borrowed on behalf of our 
Allies. Mr. Lloyd George, we are would 
have refused, or at all events delayed, the funding of 
our debt to America. He 
about the settlement with 
carried the relief of the 
the sublime altitude of 1d.” 


sorry to learn, 


was particularly scornful 
Italy—a_ settlement 
British Income-Tax payer “ to 
He ended by denying that 


which 


trade prospects were better. He found them gloomy. 
The State was paying 27 per cent. of the miners’ wages 


and would be paying up to 40 per cent. next May. 
* * * * 


Let us interpolate here a noticeable fact which has 


been brought out in the past few days. The export 
figures of the coal industry have been rising rather 


rapidly all over the country but particularly in South 
Wales. Thus, whatever the coal subsidy may amount 
to in the end it will have brought an improvement in 
the shipping and steel trades, which is worth a good 
Fewer ships are leaving our shores without a 
No longer is there the familiar spectacle 


deal. 
cargo of coal. 
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of steamships going down Channel empty in order to 
bring back cargoes of imports; their propellers are no 
longer half out of the water; most of them are again 
carrying coal. Incidentally this makes one hope that 
the margin between success and failure in the coal mines 
is not quite so wide as had been feared. 

* ** * * 

Mr. Baldwin, answering Mr. Lloyd George, denied that 
America would ever have agreed to the cancellation of 
debt. In any case we did the right thing in paying 
promptly. Dealing with the Italian debt he produced 
with unusual effect a declaration which Mr. Sidney Webb 
had made to an Italian newspaper, the T'ribuna. Accord- 
ing to that declaration the Labour Party thought that 
no settlement could possibly be too favourable to Italy. 
“We,” Mr. Webb added, “ shall not be the people to 
criticize it if it meets with your desire.” He regretted 
that the policy rested “entirely in the hands of the 
Conservative Party.” But now that the Conservative 
Party has exceeded all Mr. Webb’s dreams of what 
the settlement should be the Labour Party cannot in 
decency try to make capital—the only kind of capital 
approved of by Labour—out of Mr. Churchill’s Italian 
settlement. 

* * * 7 

At the request of France, Italy, Japan, Uruguay and 
Czecho-slovakia the Preparatory Commission on Dis- 
armament which ought to have met on February 15th 
has been postponed. Recently French newspapers have 
been arguing that Great Britain does not want disarma- 
ment and herself desires a postponement of the Com- 
mission. This is, of course, an entire misunderstanding. 
The only thing that can have given rise to the misunder- 
standing was a small modification of the agenda by the 
Council of the League. We hope, however, that the 
interval for reflection will be used to convinee France 
that we Russia has not yet accepted 
the invitation to attend the Commission, and it is believed 
that the United States, though she has accepted the 
invitation, may want to naval disarmament 
separately from land and air disarmament. America 
also evidently means business as President Coolidge is 
indignant at the postponement. 

* * ss * 


mean business. 


discuss 


Great Britain cannot insist too strongly during the 
next few weeks on her sincerity in this matter of disarma- 
ment. In our opinion it would be a useful collateral 
policy if she pressed upon France the extreme desirability 
of reducing the remaining foreign garrisons in Germany 
with a view to their entire withdrawal much sooner than 
the authorized date. Germany ought to be deprived 
of all excuse for saying that she cannot take the League 
seriously because she is in no real sense an equal with 
other Powers so long as her territory is occupied. 

* * cy * 


At a mecting of the Liberal Parliamentary Party on 


Monday Mr. Lloyd George was elected chairman for 
the coming session by seventeen vetes to seven. Of the 


forty-two members of the party thirty attended the 
meeting. Six of those present, including Sir John 
Simon and Mr. Walter Runciman, did not vote. Mr. 
C. F. Entwistle, who formerly represented South West 
Hull as a Liberal and was the Deputy Chairman of Com- 
mittees during the Labour Government, has informed 
Lord Oxford that he wishes to follow Sir Alfred Mond 
into the Unionist camp. ‘“ The conduzt and aspirations 
of the present Government” have satisfied him that 
his true political home is there. 
* * * ‘* 


of Italy signed 


On Thursday, January 28th, the King 


“the most Fascist law” which deals, in a single clause 


with Italians living abroad who venture seriously 4 
criticize the Italian Government. The law imposes 
loss of citizenship on Italians abroad who do anything ty 
disturb public order in Italy or anything which cayse 
harm to the interests, the good name, or prestige gf 
Italy. Surely a wide net! When an Italian reso, 
to injurious criticism thus defined the Minister of ty 
Interior and the Minister of Foreign Affairs may propose 
an inquiry into his conduct. If he is judged guilty by 
the Special Commission he may suffer sequestration of 
property as well as loss of citizenship. It will be inte. 
esting to see how this law works. It is so vaguely worded 
that much must depend upon the first few prosecutions 
for precedents. Possibly the effect will be that mos 
Italian property-owners living abroad will not venture 
on public criticism of any sort. On the other hand ther 
may be recruits to the spirited band of exiles who haye 
already placed the right of protest above their national 
attachment and their property. 
* + * * 

Herr Luther’s new minority Government in Germany 
was saved by only ten votes on Thursday, January 28th, 
on a vote of confidence. The Times correspondent 
says that before the voting there were many rumours 
about what would happen if the Government failed to 
secure a majority. One rumour was that even if the 
Government was defeated the Cabinet would remain in 
power and put through a new General Election under, 
revised Everybody knows that 
under the present system of Proportional Representation 
the deadlock would be merely reproduced. 
majority has enabled the Government to carry on for the 
present. 


system of voting. 


The narrow 


* * a * 


The Tangier correspondent of the Times said in last 
Saturday’s paper that some correspondence of Captain 
Gordon Canning, who has been acting as Abd-cl-Krim’s 
peace agent, had been disclosed. The letters show that 
half of Captain Canning’s expenses were being paid by a 
German, Herr Hacklander, who has large mining interests 
in the Riff, and is said to be forming an international 
syndicate for working the Riff mines. Captain Canning 
told the Times correspondent that he had learned facts 
about Herr Hacklander which had caused him to return 
all money borrowed from him. He explained further that 
his letters had been misinterpreted. But those who be- 
lieved that Captain Canning’s intervention was entirely 
disinterested have nevertheless received a shock. Peace 
missions and commercial schemes do not mingle well. 
The mixture may be perfectly innocent, but it is highly 
desirable for a peace missionary who has other interests 
voluntarily to explain in advance what they are. He 
should not leave to chance the revelation of facts which are 
bound to have a damaging interpretation put upon them. 

* * * * 

General Hertzog’s policy of segregation for the natives 
in South Africa is still being discussed doubtfully. It 
is the first scheme of the kind presented for political 
discussion, though General Hertzog is careful to say 
that he has spoken only for himself. It is in effect a 
policy which we described in the Spectator some time ago. 
The natives would have their own territories and would 
have their own Administration of Native Councils. 
Next they would be represented in the Union House ol 
Assembly by a certain number of white spokesmen 
elected by a native electorate. The Parliamentary 
franchise for natives, which exists only in the Cape 
Province, would be abolished. Those who in South 
Africa are called “ coloured people *’—-that is to say, 
people of mingled native and European blood, for the 
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phrase has not the same meaning as in America— would 
not be segregated, but would have the chance of working 
their way up in the white community. Natives would 
not be forbidden to pass from their own territories into 
white territory, but if they did so they would leave their 
rights behind and could in practice only earn their 
living as unskilled labourers. 
» * ¥ * 

Of all the policies of segregation which we have 
examined this seems to us to be the most enlightened, 
though we are, of course, well aware that any segregation 
is condemned by many progressive thinkers. Gencral 
Hertzog’s policy in any case is considerably above the 
general level of Dutch thought. Almost everything 
depends upon the natives receiving ample _ territory. 
If they lived under spacious conditions their lot under 
the Hertzog scheme might conceivably be better and 
happier than now. The finding of land, however, is 
likely to be extremely diflicult. There will be a great 
deal more discussion before anything is settled, and we 
sincerely hope that the subject will not become a party one. 

* + ok + 

There has been terrific weather in the Atlantic. The 
gales are said to have been the worst for forty years ; 
the loss of shipping and life has been great and the 
suffering prolonged. But has the brotherhood 
of the sea been made more glorious than by the attempts 
to save life, some of them not. 
The most wonderful performance was that of the Captain 
and crew of the United States vessel ‘ President Roose- 
velt’ in saving men from the British vessel ‘ Antinoé.’ 
When the ‘ President Roosevelt’ reached the ‘ Antinoé’ 
in response to messages of distress the ‘ Antinoé,’ at the 


seldom 


successful and some 


mercy of tremendous seas, was already in danger of 
foundering. Had not the ‘ President Roosevelt’ kept 
on her weather and spread a film of oil upon the sea 
she would no doubt have sunk much sooner than she did. 
To keep a large vessel just clear on the weather side of 
a water-logged vessel is a dangerous feat and necds all 
the resources of For more than cighty 
hours Captain Fried was continually on the bridge. 


seamanship. 


* * * * 


Over and over again attempts were made to float 
boats to leeward in order to bring off the ‘ Antinoé’s’ 
In these attempts Captain Fried lost two of his 
But in the end all the company of 
saved. The Chief Officer of the 
Mr. Robert B. Miller, was the 
During these labours the 
This display of indomitable 
and seamanlike skill thoroughly deserved all 
been 


crew. 
crew and six boats. 

the ‘ Antinoé’ were 
* President 
leader of the ro 
two ships drifted 108 miles. 


Roosevelt,’ 


scue work. 


courage 


ollicial and unofficial, which have 


Searcely less can be said about the 


the praises, 
lavished upon it. 
work of Captain R. Wurpts and the officers and crew 
he North German Lloyd which 
1 by the British cargo steamer ‘ Laristan ’ for thirty- 
and succeeded in taking off six of the crew. 

available boat could return for more of 
the crew it was swept away and the shortly 


rds sank with the rest of her company of twenty- 


of t liner ‘ Bremen’ 
stoor 
six hours 


Befor: 


only 
* Laristan ’ 


* * * * 


Mr. Churchill’s reply to the deputation which he re- 
ceived last week on the subject of the Road Fund was 
excellent in and form. He admitted that the 
provision for the roads must be large and must grow 
greater, but he could not accept the principle that any 
particular interest could justly press its case to extremes 
Without reference to the No 
Government, he said, would acknowledge that the yield 


sense 


any general interest. 








of the Road Fund must be devoted exclusively for all 


time to the upkeep of the roads. Mr. Churchill evidently 
contemplated the possibility of the Road Fund exceeding 
the dreams of avarice. In such an event it would, of 
course, be ridiculous to spend more money than was 
actually needed on roads in order to have the hollow 
satisfaction of honouring a principle. All the time other 
interests might be perishing for want of money. ‘The House 
of Commons rightly has full control over all moneys in 
the interests of the nation On the other 
hand, we gather from Mr. Churchill's remarks that there 
is going to be no foolish policy of starving the roads. 


as a whole. 


* * * * 


The results of the Scottish by-elections are very satis- 
factory to the Government. In East Renfrew, Mr. 
A. M. MacRobert, the Unionst, had a majority of 928 
over the Labour candidate. At the general election in 
1924 his majority on a larger poll was 2,813. At Dum- 
barton in a triangular contest, Colonel J. G. Thom, the 
Unionist, had a majority of 1,070 over the Labour candi- 
date. The Liberal candidate, who polled a little over 
2,000 votes, was about 7,000 votes behind the Labour 
At the gencral election of 1924 there was a 
and 


candidate. 
between Unionist 
larger than at the by- 


The Unionist majority was then 3,351. 


straight contest at Dumbarton 
Labour; the poll was, as usual, 


election. 


The Morning Post of Tuesday stated that the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society denies Mr. A. J. Cook’s 
announcement that arrangements had been made for 


the Co-operative Socicties to supply food to the Trade 
Unions in the event of a strike. The Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, according to the Morning Post, explained 
very properly that in the event of a strike the Government 
would presumably control the food supply and that in 
these circumstances the Society, which was a non-political 
body, must fall in with the wishes of the Cabinet. This 
is only what we should have expected, for obviously the 
first duty of the Society is to its members, of which there 
are about nine millions. Mr. Cook, we dare say, will go 
on talking about the Co-operative Societies being “ the 
victualling movement for the fighting forces of Labour,” 
but it seems that the attempt to make the Co-operative 
Societies the commissariat of his enterprise has definitely 
failed. 
* *« * 

Walter Bagehot, author of Lombard Street, The English 
Constitution and other famous political and economic 
works, was born a hundred years ago on Wednesday. 
It was said of him that to talk with him was like riding 
a horse with a perfect mouth. The learning of this 
banker-economist and man of letters 
remarkable than his grace, his wit, his ease of style, his 
universal sympathy. For seventeen years he was 
Editor of the Economist, and during all that time had 
close relations with the Spectator, as Meredith Townsend 
wrote regularly for the Economist and Bagehot wrote 
often for the Spectator. As Mr. Keith Feiling in an article 
in the 7'imes admirably says, no man did more to demolish 
Bagehot has 


he produced 


was not more 


the reign of abstractions and sophistries. 
a lesson to teach our clever new biographers 
all his effects without injustice. 

” * * * 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent, changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101 j; ; on Wednesday week 100}; a year ago 101%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88}; on Wednesday 
week 88; a year ago 90. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 76; on Wednesday week 76i¢; a year 
ago 78%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
THE KING'S SPEECH 


| td a nation without a history is happy, a Parliament 

which has no desperate remedies offered to it in 
a King’s Speech is presumably also happy. The King’s 
Speech on Tuesday contained nothing unexpected and 
therefore provided no special opportunities for the 
Opposition critics, whose remarks, indeed, were mis- 
directed and harmless. So far the signs are good for a 
useful, placid year of recovery. But unfortunately one 
black cloud hangs upon the horizon. That cloud is 
already larger than a man’s hand, and it may or may 
not bring a devastating storm. 

In political meteorology fortunately man is more or 
less able to control the conditions, and we liked nothing 
better in the King’s Speech than the earnest appeal for 
conciliation and mutual tolerance in industry. It was 
evident from the language used that the writers of the 
Speech felt that the danger of an industrial cataclysm, 
beginning in the coal-fields, made all their proposals 
dependent upon a mighty “If.” The phrase, “ The 
interests of the nation are paramount,” is a clue to the 
feclings we have described. The Government may be 
labelled “ Tory ” (whatever that may mean nowadays) 
by partisans who, with an astonishing lack of accuracy, 
are willing to tie on ancient and now meaningless labels, 
but the obvious truth is that Mr. Baldwin is the head 
of a Government which may be called national— 
certainly national in spirit and almost national in com- 
position. Mr. Baldwin is magnificently free from class 
consciousness and places the interests of the community 
above the interest of any part, whether that part is com- 
posed of employers or of employed. In their secret 
hearts a great many of his so-called opponents accept 
the principles by which he is managing the affairs of the 
country. Some of them admit this only in private ; 
others admit it in public. Mr. J. H. Thomas the 
other day, after persuading the railwaymen’s delegates 
to reverse their disastrous policy of throwing overboard 
the machinery of conciliation, courageously said in 
public that the interests of the community must always 
take precedence over the interests of a group. We 
believe that the appeal for peace in the King’s Speech 
has fallen on heeding ears and that we shall not have 
to bewail the terrible spectacle of some months of 
national self-destruction. 

A point of great interest in the King’s Speech was the 
formal announcement of the convening by Great Britain 
of a Conference in London to discuss an international 
agreement on hours of labour. Belgium, France, Germany 
and Italy will send delegates. Such a move as this would 
have been quite impossible but for the remarkable 
preparatory work done by the League of Nations. There 
is no reason at all why there should not be a successful 
arrangement. In the case of many other international 
agreements, particularly those about armaments, there is 
always a dread that some unscrupulous Government will 
secretly violate it. But there can be no such fear about 
an agreement on hours of labour. When once a law on 
this subject has been passed in any country it is sure 
to be kept because the workers themselves would not 
tolerate a violation. An agreement would ease trade 
enormously ; it would create confidence because manu- 


facturers would not be haunted by the expectation that 
some foreign competitor will undersell them as the result 
of suddenly increasing the hours of labour. The boon of 
stability in hours would be comparable to stability in the 
Exchanges. We congratulate the Government on setting 


—<——, 


the stage for such a Conference. Our only regret js that 
Holland is not to be represented, as it is a common 
complaint among shipbuilders here that the longer hoy 
in the Dutch yards make successful competition with 
Holland in the ship repairing business almost impossible 

The Government’s Agricultural policy, which wes 
mentioned in the Speech, can be investigated further 
though not yet in detail, in the White Paper which on 
published in the papers of Wednesday. The White Pape 
points out that the extension of arable farming by meayg 
of Protection is barred by the Government's pledges 
and that the Government regard the alternative methoq 
of subsidies as impossible. No scheme could make this 
country self-supporting in breadstuffs except at ay 
impossib'e cost. The Government are, moreover, opposed 
to any of those methods of controlling farming by eo. 
mittees and officials which lead on to nationalization, It 
was only to be expected that the Government would thys 
clear the ground by a statement of what they cannot do, 
There was once an opportunity to guarantee arable 
farming against loss, and the opportunity was boldly 
taken in the Corn Production Act. That Act provided 
for a minimum wage for the labourer, and in order to 
enable the farmer to pay that wage and also to safeguard 
him against the intermittent losses en arable farming 
which most farmers suffer from, it guaranteed him a 
certain price for his wheat. Arable farming is the most 
scientific kind of farming, even when the farmer is 
mainly a milk producer, and the real reason why the 
average farmer secks safety in bringing his land down to 
grass is that his risks and commitments—in wages’ bills 
and the capital required—are then much less. Many a 
grass farmer if only he had confidence would go ahead 
and be a successful arable farmer. ‘Fhe Corn Production 
Act gave him the necessary confidence, but when the 
trade depression came the Government of the day threw 
over the Act. It is quite possrble that if it had been 
retained there would have been no national loss through 
the guarantee, but it is useless to repine now. The lesson 
which the farmer learnt was that he cannot put his trust 
in Governments. If he has really learnt that lesson for 
good and all he is a much wiser man, for even if one 
Government backed him another might desert him. In 
the long run he will be in a safer position if he works out 
his own salvation. We are glad to know that the Govern- 
ment are going to arrange for him the enormous benefits 
of easy credit. 

The Westminster Gazetie has given a forecast of the 
recommendations of the Commission, a forecast which, 
to say the least of it, is highly credible. It is said that 
the Commission will propose the grouping of mines and 
the closing of uneconomic pits. As there will probably 
be grouping of some kind, we hope that the experience 
of the railways will be borne in mind. Grouping imposed 
from above and not with the active consent of the 
companies is a thing to avoid. 

For the rest, the reorganization must, of course, be 
carried out as an essential part of the Government's 
scheme for generating power. The next important point 
is that this involves the saving of the by-products of coal 
by low temperature carbonization or by some similar 
process. This process and others like it have been tech- 
nically perfected, but whether any one of them is yet 
economically perfect is another matter. We fancy that 
Germany has already practically reached the commercial 
stage. But we suggest that if a commercial basis cannot 
yet be assumed, the balance might be corrected by the 
tax which Sir Richard Redmayne proposed on the 
importation of foreign motor-fuel. The tax would serve 
a special and valuable purpose. We, as Free Traders, 
covld raise no objection to it but should rather welcome It. 
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WHY NOT A COOLIDGE 
DOCTRINE ? 


MERICA as a nation moves slowly. To prove 
A this one has only to watch her super-cautious 
progress in the matter of peace and international co- 
operation. But, though the pace is slow, it is sure. 
The happy action of the Senate in giving by an over- 
whelming majority its assent—with reservations, no 
doubt, but reservations not meant to wreck—to the 
statute creating the World Court of International Justice, 
and the cordial acceptance by the President of the 
jnvitation issued by Geneva to take part in the new Dis- 
armament Conference show that America is not only 
moving, but moving steadily, in the right direction. 
Although this is greatly to the good, we cannot disguise 
from ourselves the fact that there are still great difficulties 
to be overcome before America pulls her weight in the 
boat as at heart, we are sure, she earnestly desires to 
do. 

What is preventing this greatly-to-be-desired result ? 
What is it that hampers the full development of the true 
internationalism, impedes the cause of peace and vetoes 
the building up of a sound system for regulating the 
relations between States ? What is it that prevents it 
being universally agreed that the ultima ratio shall be, 
not the Sword of War, but the Seales of Justice ? The 

l 


answer is: JJisunderstar ding. With the exception of 
the British Empire, the uations have failed to understand 
America’s attitude, or rather have made up their minds 


that she is actively hostile to the cause represented by 
the League of Nations. Some of them even go so far 


as to think that America’s failure to join the League 
and her reluctance (as it is imagined to be) to show 
sympathy with the climination of war as a means of 
settling disputes are due to some dark and _ sinister 
though undisclosed motive. Inflamed by summaries of 
the florid orations of irresponsible politicians they hold 
that America is aiming at universal dominion. She 
means, it is thought, first to flood the world with her 
motor-ears, her beef, her corn, and her steel and then 
to assume a virtual dictatorship by physical force over 
the pacified, disarmed and helpless nations of Europe and 
4 ' 

This picture of the American menace is so fantastic 
and so unreal that it is diflicult to take it seriously. 
Yet it must so be taken if it is to be removed. Otherwise 
the fact that the vast majority of the American people 
think their own good and peaceful intentions so obvious 


that it is unnecessary to insist upon them publicly 
may have a disastrous effect upon the best interests of 
mankind. 

rhe need of the moment is to find the means of making 
the European Powers realize that America has good, 
not bad, intentions. The next need is to convince them 
hat all that is wanted from America by way of assistance 
to the cause of peace can be quite well obtained from 
her without demanding that she shall join the League 
nd bind herself by its Covenant. America will not 

hat. Too great and too unhappy was the prejudice 
created by Mr. Wilson’s headstrong and _ egotistical 
efforts to drive a sensitive horse through a narrow gate 
by the methods of hurry and coercion. There are, in 
fact, two panics to allay—America’s panic that she 
is still in danger of being “ rushed” into the League 
against her will, and Europe’s panic that America is 
determined to play a cynical part and to foster a new 
type of Imperialism under the pretence of isolation. 


In our opinion the way to clear up the misunderstand- 
ings is for the President to do what under the Constitution 


he has a perfect right to do, and what personally and 
tempcramentally he is well fitted to do—that is to tell 
Washington and the world (speaking urbi et orbi at once, 
in the cool and clear accents of which he is a master) 
what doctrine of international action has been adopted 
by his Government. It would be, of course, a doctrine 
in which the vast majority of Americans might be relied 
upon to put their trust. 

It will be said, perhaps, that we are crying for the moon, 
and that it is absurd to expect such a declaration. The 
President, it will be objected, could not commit his 
country, even if the benefits to mankind would be as 
far-reaching as we have supposed. Those who argue thus 
are strangely oblivious of the history of the United 
States. An exact and overwhelmingly successful prece- 
dent exists for what we desire. 

The greatest thing in American polities, next to the 
actual provisiéns of the Constitution, is the Monroe 
Doctrine. That memorable statement, as the word 
** doctrine’ shows, is not a promise of particular action, 
but the laying down ofa principle. The Monroe Doctrine, 
the world is told, guides America’s international relations, 
Yet, in spite of its abstract and negative character, and 
the fact that no European Power ever ollicially accepted 
or endorsed it, the Doctrine is now regarded universally, 
if grudgingly, as a law that cannot be challenged. 

In America herself the Monroe Doctrine is looked upon 
as of supreme importance. That which in form was the 
mere obiter dictum of the White House; that which the 
Senate never sanctioned; that which the State Depart- 
ment at its first promulgation did not foree upon the 
attention of Foreign Powers; that which was originally 
suggested by an alien statesman, though one of kindred 
race—has become part of the foundation of the Union, 
The insistence on the Monroe Doctrine for nearly one 
hundred years has enabled the rest of the world to know 
exactly what can and what cannot be done in matters 
that concern America. 

And now for our specific suggestion. It is that Presi- 
dent Coolidge—presumably in a special Message to 
Congress—might openly inform the Powers what is 
America’s attitude towards the eternal problem of “ the 
last resort.” It is not for us to put words into his mouth, 
To do so would not only be an impertinence ; it would 
be to attempt something which Mr. Coolidge would do 
better than any other statesman. 

We will only say that the Coolidge Doctrine which we 
desire would in the first place make it clear that America 
stands apart from the League not because she is unsym- 
pathetic to its aims, but because she thinks that in the 
special circumstances she is better outside. What the 
building of the League wants most, and what Amcrica 
knows best how to supply, is not a new chapel, but a 
buttress. But buttresses never enter the building, 
They do their essential work from outside. Thercfore 
the Coolidge Doctrine might lay down a fact which is 
clear to all Americans, but which is unknown to the 
Continent of Europe. It is that wherever there is a 
breaker of the Peace—one who refuses to recognize the 
sanctity of a Treaty contract between Powers ; wherever 
there is a man, or a party, or a nation contemplating the 
settlement of disputes by physical force instead of by 
judicial arbitrament, there America sees an enemy to 
mankind. On the other hand, wherever she finds a 
follower of Peace, a fulfiller of pledges and Treaties, a 
nation anxious to reduce armaments and to rely upon 
right not might, there she recognizes a friend and {ellow- 
worker. 

If President Coolidge should find it possible to do this— 
and only he can judge of time and method—he would do 
as great an act as that of President Monroe, 
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THE LIBRARY OF LOUVAIN 


By Sir Atrrep Hopkinson. 


VHE January Bulletin of the Rylands Library contains 
a full and final account of the British contribution 
towards the reconstruction of the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. Attention has been called from time to 
time in the Spectator to the work that was being done in 
England to assist the authorities of the Louvain University 
“in their heavy task of making good the ruin wrought by 
the War.” We have now before us a complete statement 
of the results of that work. A short summary may show 
what a fine example it is of international helpfulness, 
valuable in its immediate usefulness and still more valuable 
as a practical expression of good will and sympathy. 
Immediately after the destruction of the library of Lou- 
vain by the Germans in August, 1914, the Council of the 
Rylands Library decided to select duplicates of books 
they possessed and of various publications to be sent to 
Louvain as soon as Belgium was freed from the invaders, 
and the University, then exiled, was repatriated. The 
work went on steadily from that time until July, 1925, 
when the last consignment of books was dispatched. 
This last consignment included the splendid collection 
of Oriental and general literature bequeathed to his 
Alma Mater by the late Bishop Casartelli of Salford. 

In all, 55,782 volumes have been collected by the 
Committee and forwarded to Louvain. These volumes 
have been all catalogued in Manchester under the direction 
of Dr. Guppy, and care has been taken to send only such 
works as were suitable for a University Library. A list 
of contributors, about seven hundred in number, is 
appended to the report and shows how widespread was the 
interest evoked by the appeal throughout the United 
Kingdom and alsoin the Dominions. Universities, learned 
socicties, publishers, collectors and others of all classes 
including “ struggling students ” sent their gifts, many of 
great value and rarity. The appreciation by the professors 
and other members of the University of Louvain of the 
gift thus made has been expressed again and again in the 
warmest terms. “It is proved to us,” said the distin- 
guished Professor of History, “ by so many deeds and 
words that scientilic international solidarity is still alive. 
Especially has England done splendid work.” 

Since the bulletin was published, all Belgium, and the 
University of Louvain especially, has sustained an irrepar- 
able loss through the death of the great Cardinal, its 
beloved President. Those who had the privilege of being 
present in July, 1921, at the ceremonies when the founda- 
tion stone of the new library was laid, will not forget his 
appearance and the speeches he made on that memorable 
occasion. To use the words of the writer of the bulletin : 
** Resplendent in robes of searlet, tall, spare and supremely 
dignified in bearing, the Cardinal, from whose countenance 
radiated benedictions, seemed to dominate the whole 
assembly, and as he descended from the tribune at the 
conclusion of his address he was greeted with tremendous 


“ 


applause.” 

The action of the Rylands Library and of the Com- 
mittee over which Lord Muir Mackenzie presided was 
criticized when the first appeal was made on the ground 
that Belgium was under the rule of the enemy, but 
that very fact was one of the reasons why the promoters 
of the movement at that time were the more determined 
to undertake a share in the reconstruction, and show to 
the world that they had confidence in the restoration 
of the invaded country. They, too, held the belief main- 
tained by Cardinal Mercier in those darkest days : ‘* Nous 
viendrait. Nous 

alli¢és de nous 


savions que Vheure de la justice 


attendions a nos. soldats, 4 nos 


| 
—<<—, 


apporter la victoire. A nous, de la mériter. Nous ayong 
eu une foi indéfectible dans le triomphe final de la justice,” 
“The English library in the heart of Louvain ” will be g 
permanent monument of international sympathy ex. 
pressed in action of real practical value and of a faith 
shared both by those who made and those who received 
the gift. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED 
I—THE CANADIAN VIEW 


STATES 


By An AMERICAN. 

T may shock some on both sides of the occan who 

have been fattening on the soft dict of inte rational 
apple-sauce to know that thoughtful men in Canada do 
not regard the United States as a good neighbour— 
quite the contrary. Anyone who will make an effort, 
as I recently did during a six weeks’ tour of the Dominion, 
to sound feeling can satisfy himself on that point. This 
does not mean that Canadians are hostile to Americans, 
or that there is articulate resentment. 
neither of these things, but it is none the less true that 
most of the economic trouble in Canada to-day is directly 
due to the United States: that Canada suffers acutely 
because of her close physical contact with that great 
nation, that she is oppressed by its prosperity and damaged 
by its policies. It is not a condition which is discussed 
much publicly in Canada. It is the kind of thing that is 
not played up in the Press nor made an issue in politics, 
except occasionally. It is, however, a point on which 
many of the best minds of Canada, regardless of party, 
completely agree and privately make assertions with a 
conviction and emphasis not without significance. There 
is no dispute as to the disadvantage to Canada in being 
our nearest neighbour; we Americans are thought to be 
inconsiderate and devoid of generosity and magnanimous 
impulses. 

There are, of course, two sides to this question, but the 
idea here is to present the Canadian view first. The 
basic reasons are simple and seemingly sound—the 
utterly disproportionate measurements of the two nations, 
apart from mere geographical extent 
handicap under which a relatively poor, sparsely peopled, 
irreconcilably independent country labours when jammed 
against another fourteen times as great in population, 
bursting with prosperity, whose standards of living ar 
higher than the world has ever seen. 
nation, whose plant and equipment are vastly grea 
than its man-power warrants, and 
sensationally advertised revolution, is engaged in the slow 
business of becoming great, these facts impose an obvie 
strain. 

If there were no other specifie causes, these ld be 
suflicient to retard development and present obstacles 
to the building up of the smaller nation, but there are 
others. There is room here to mention only one of th 
chief ones—the tariff. More than anything else, th 
tariff policy of the United States does Canada direct 
damage. ‘There is another thing which ultimately will 
do her a worse injury, but that will be discussed Jater, 
What the tariff does is to render Canadian prosperity 
exceedingly hard to achieve and utterly unstable when 
it comes. Nature plainly intended Canada to tra 
north and south, not east and west. 


ae : : 
There is certainly 


and the inevitable 


Upon a young 


toy 


which, without a 


us 


loosely together by two railroad systems, t 
market of the Canadian provinces is with the Unit 
States, not with each other. A glance at the map mal 
Now, when the United States erect a tariff 
wall over which the Canadian provinces cannot climb, 
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the economic suffering in Canada becomes acute, That 
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is exactly what the United States have done. They have 
‘a tariff on fish and potatoes so high that the three 
iritime provinces of the east are unable to ship 
They 


imposed 
jsolated mi ' : ; 
to their natural market in the New England States. 
have placed a tariff on wheai and on livestock that has 
dealt a terrific blow to the prairie provinces of the west, 
where the great grain crop, upon which the prosperity 
of the country really depends, is produced. In other 
wavs and in other industries they have struck at Canadian 
export business in a singularly effective way, and with 
extremely unhappy r sults for Canada. 

Canadian statesmen say their country has not the least 


desire to play the part of Lazarus, wants no crumbs from 
the rich man’s table, and will ultimately work out her 
own problems, but she none the less believes herself to be 
‘ustly entitled to more consideration than is shown by 
the United States. 
That fact, plus the natural courtesy and thought duc to a 
near, friendly 


Canada is our second best customer. 


and relatively weak neighbour, ought to 
4 


some extent to mould the tariff policy toward Canada. 


The United States should at least protect her from such 


wanton and unnecessary treatment as is accorded in the 
wheat schedule. But they do not. On the contrary 
they give to Canada no better treatment than is accorded 
to Mexico. The y tell her that if she does not like it she 


to accept it anyhow—and she does. As a 
there is no little eeonomie distress in Canada, and 


result, 
a distinctly hurt feeling in banking and business circles. 
The tariff has, they think, prevented Canada from recover: 
ing as quickly as she should from the effects of the War 
into which she went far deeper and much earlier than we, 


It has also prevented her 


i 


from sharing in the tremendous 





prosperity with which the United States have been flooded 
since 1921, and has kept her agricultural industry in a 
depressed lit That has meant a general slow- 
down in history, considerable discontent in polities, and 
i check to the i of population upon which the 
future devel 1) of Canada d pends, In the cireum- 
stances, t! ability of Canadian thinking men interested 
in the growth of their country to regard close proximity 
ofthe Stat i loved blessing is easy to under tand. 

Th s. hov r, more to be said. It is not only the 
tariff policy of her big neighbour with the big bank 
account that hits Canada hard. If anything, the present 
immigration policy of the United States deals a more 
deadly bl it seems aimed at a more vital spot. 
In the undoubted drift of population from Canada into 
the United Stat there is a far greater menace .to the 
f of t yuntry than in the temporary though sever 
economic | s caused by the wheat, fish and potato 
schedul he For v Tariff. Recently one of the really 
big men in Canada expressed the conviction that while it 
would certainly ha caused a considerable amount of 


ition it would have been infinitely better 


for Canada nationally had Congress enacted an Exclusion 


Act for the Dominion just as she did for Japan. ‘“ The 
best thing your country could do for us,” he said, ‘* would 
be to put the bars up so high that Canadians could go to 
the United States merely to visit but not to live. Instead, 
vou ha ngled us out as the only unrestricted nation 
under your immigration laws—the lone country without 
a quota. The number of immigrants other nations may 
send in is rigidly tricted. Upon us there is no limit. 
Qin inadian born population could move in in a 
sinole } it felt like it. Why you have picked us out 
for th tion I do not know, but you have ecrtainly 
cr vice.” Of the truth of that statement there 
iS nol lightest doubt. The vital need of Canada is 
peop! I he third decade after 1881 her population 
I ( to cight million—more than one 
hund ooked as if in another gencration her 


great waste spaces would fill up, her rich mineral resources 
and agricultural possibilities be really developed and the 
country blossom like the rose. Then came the War, the 
growth stopped, and it has never been resumed. For the 
last seven years Canada has not been prosperous. The 
boom in the States passed her by. A stricken wheat 
industry acted adversely upon business generally, and there 
has been an undeniably steady period of depression from 
which the country seems only now to be emerging. 
Always the States, with their greater opportunities, 
more numerous jobs and higher pay, have been an 
irresistible unattached Canadian 
Thousands of young doctors, lawyers, engineers, have 
gone in the past forty years from Canada. Every American 
city with and they 
success, trickle has stream, 


magnet to youth, 


teems them, almost invariably 
The 


so strong and steady as to constitute a real national 
problem. 


achieve become a 


There will be no new census until 1931, but 
the most optimistic estimate is that Canada is now doing 
no more than holding her own. The worst feature of the 
drift is the fact that the men and women who go these 
days are of the very class Canada can least afford to lose— 
university graduates who find the professions overcrowded 
in the Canadian cities ; skilled workmen who are unable 
to get jobs and find good wages and steady work in the 
great automobile factories and other industries across the 
border. 

It is not easy to see a solution. Those who have studied 
it most thoroughly frankly say it is the very worst phase 
of the whole Canadian situation and that there is nothing 
to be done about it except for Canada to keep her house in 
the best possible order and wait for time to bring back her 
One thing that would turn 
the tide would be the occurrence of a period of industrial 


wandering boys and girls. 
depression in the United States. Soon or late, of course, 
that will oceur, and it will not be human for Canadians 
to be greatly grieved. There was a time not so many 
vears ago when American farmers were crossing the line 
into the prairie provinces of Canada. There is no induce- 
ment 
there will be again some day. 


(To be con luded.) 


for them to do so now, but—Canadians think— 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NEURASTHENIA 
flaps study of the brain gained many triumphs in the 


nineteenth century. Our own country notably con- 
tributed, through such men as the late Sir Victor Horsley, 
and Sir David Ferrier, who is still with us. Cerebral 
localization mapped out the centres of motion and sen- 
sation upon the cortex or grey “ bark” of the brain. A 
purely material view of nervous and even of mental dis- 
order took the field. We neglected to observe how sig- 
nally the localization of function failed when we looked 
for will and conscience and hope and courage and love. 
Neurology, in the proper sense, is the practical legacy of 
those observations, but its limits are sharply drawn. It 
may, for instance, enable the surgeon to locate, with extra- 
ordinary accuracy, the site of a bullet, or a spicule of bone, 
or a tumour, thanks to remote symptoms and signs in a 
limb or elsewhere, which point to the affected spot in the 
cortex. But psychological unillu- 
minated by the scalpel and the microscope, except in the 


medicine remains 


case of certain parasites, like that of syphilis, which can 
found in the brain and be proved to cause gem ral 


now be 


} 


paralysis of the insane. In the vast majority ol cases 


for the lesion, its cause, its 


We are at a loss 
a loss with our drugs. 


all physical methods fail us : 
diaenosis and its cure are not physical. 
with the microscope ind at 
It is necessary to begin again and to base our psve ho- 


loet il medicine upon psy hology, as €e base our phy > 14 al 
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medicine upon physiology. So novel, however, is this 
conception that not even to-day is psychology included 
in the medical curriculum. To this omission I have 
drawn attention at intervals for more than twenty years. 
At the end of his course in physiology, the student learns 
about the mapping of the cortex cerebri, and the course 
of the nervous paths, leading to and fro: and looks at 
microscopic sections of the cortex, the highest material 
thing we know. Later he may, if he chooses that subject 
rather than, and Visit an 
asylum, now called a mental hospital, and sce cases of 
melancholia, and 
these and his physiology there is no connexion. 


sav, “‘ cars, noses throats,” 


Ss Between 
He has 
no science, no foundation, no clue to the problems before 
him. Nay, all his teaching hitherto has implied that 
there really is no such thing as the mind, ict alone a 
science of it. Certainly it was high time that we made 
oflicial inquiry into the whole problem of mental disorder 
in this country. 

We mean well. We are humane and do not wish to 
be cruel. Our William Tuke, the Quaker, it was who 
founded the Retreat, near York, at the end of the eich- 
teenth century: the first humane asylum. He ranks 
with Pinel, the Frenchman, in the dreadful history of this 
subject. 


and mania shell-shock.” 


The present writer’s grandfather was visiting 
physician to the Retreat for thirty-five years, and the 
present writer retains many pleasant memories of cricket 
and tennis and musie within its kindly and _ sheltering 
walls. But it is not enough to mean well. 

Consider, for instance, the problem of neurasthenia, 
the subject of a recent pathetic letter in the Spectator.* 
The writer argues that, after seven years of spending a 
million pounds a year in the treatment of war-produced 
neurasthenia and the like, we should do better to abandon 
much of such treatment and provide pensions instead. 
Here no opinion whatever is expressed regarding this 
proposition. But it may be useful to discuss the view of 
many contemporary this 
condition. 

Dr. Jung, of Ziirich, teaches that there are two types, 
towards one or other of which each of us tends—the 
the introvert. The former is usually a 
He is of an on-coming and jolly and expres- 


psychologists regarding 


extrovert and 
Southerner. 
sive disposition. If certain disasters happen to his mind, 
as in war, he may become hysterical. He may be para- 
The disability may be extreme 
and prolonged. But throughout it all he remains cheerful 
and happy: lucky man. Let us add that if, in civil 
life, this man suffers from, for instance, jealousy, he may 
The introvert, on the other hand, 
usually a Northerner, is of a more taciturn, less expressive 
temperament, apt to brood, less likely to be a great 
actor, less good company, though perhaps incomparable 
in a tight place. If certain disasters happen to his 
mind, as in war, he may become neurasthenic. He is 
not paralysed, though he may be weak. Throughout 
Let us add that if, 
in civil life, this man suffers from, for instance, jealousy, 
he may become suicidal. The statistical distribution of 
homicide and suicide in France has been shown to cor- 


lys <l or lose his voice. 


become homicidal. 


his illness he is miserably depressed. 


respond to the distribution of racial types, respectively 
extrovert and introvert, in that country. 

We are mostly introvert in this country (a fortunate 
circumstance, by the way, for those whose portion of 
Southern blood gives them an extrovert tinge, much 
welcomed on a platform, say, north of the Tweed !). It 
follows that the War has left us with a terrible problem 


of neurasthenia. How is it to be tackled ? 


Massage, faradism, exercise, good food, drugs—all 
physical measures fail signally and significantly to 





*'lhe Neurasthenics of the War, October 17th, 1925. 


———_} 


relieve the condition. It is psychical in origin and natuyg 
and can yield only to psychical means. Here enters thy 
science of psycho-analysis, which we owe to men lik, 
Freud, of Vienna, and Jung, of Ziirich. According to ths 
science, in many instances, the nerve-wrecked victim gf 
the War is a man who entered it with an already wounded 
mind, and who was almost bound to break under th 
psychical strain. 
examined and his condition should have been 


Such a man should properly have beep 
recognized 
at the recruiting stage, and he should have been rejected 
as unlit no less than if he had a valvular lesion of the 
heart. 
The psycho-analyst teaches that, in many such instanees, 


But this was not done, and now he is in hospital 
it is possible, under some degree of hypnosis, to enable the 
injured man to remind himself, and tell his physiciag, 
of the original accident, very likely occurring in child. 
hood, concerned with a dangerous dog or what not, 


which wounded his young mind and t 


made it inc apable of 
And the natural 
marvel is that, in such cases, confession is good for the 
soul. 


the old “ phobia,” deep-seated in the subconscious, for. 


standing the subsequent strain of war. 
The discovery, recognition, and open discussion of 


gotten by the conscious mind, but not really forgotten 


rn 


present—effects g 


—all the past of every man is in his j 
cure, the symptoms vanish and the wounded mind is healed, 
merely to 
indicate the nature and the underlying philosophy of th 
if the 
any practical opinion as to what we should now do, I 
refrain from a word regarding the 
of the neurasthenics of the War, but I plead once again 
for psychology in the medical curriculum.* 
CRUSADER, 


In the brief space available I have sought 


new psychological medicine: and reader desires 


S 


appalling problem 


A CHINESE STATESMAN ON 
CHINA 


FENHE oldest and leading British newspaper in China, 
the North China Daily News, the fort 
anniversary of the Republic, October 10th, 1925, 
tained a striking article by Mr. Tong Shao-yi, one of 
China’s veteran diplomats and 
Round Table Conference held between the Monarchists and 
Republicans at Shanghai in the spring of 1912, Mr. Tong 
yas the representative of the Manchu Monarchy, owing 


on ieth 


con- 


statesmen. At the 


his appointment to his close relations with Yuan Sh 
the Chinese statesman whom the Manchus in their hour 
of falling had recalled as their only possible helper. 
Mr. Tong advised the Manchu Government to yield, and 
no one doubts that his advice prevented a continuance ol 
unnecessary bloodshed. Later, Mr. Tong differed s 
strongly from the Northern and more military section 0 
the new Government that he joined with his fellow- 
provincials in sctting up the Southern Government of 
Canton. 
he left the Government and is now living in retirement a 
Shanghai. 

The article in the North China Daily News clearly 
expresses what those of us who know China feel are th 
deepest convictions of large numbers of thoughtful and 


Hor 


Once more unable to follow the extreme section, 


r 


oppressed though silent citizens of the Republic. Mz 
Tong says, 

Republican, democratic Government capable of pt 
tecting the life, liberty and property of 
at the same time of winning a recognition of equanty 


“ Believing in the success of establishing 4 


- 
)- 


its citizens and 


f Wawinge 


among the nations of the world, I make the folk 








* The interested reader should attach himself to tl 
Council for Mental Hygiene, formed two y« ago in tl 
and destined, | hope, to do such splendid work as_ that 
already stands to the record of its elder brother m_ thy 
States. (1ts address is 55 Windsor House, Victoria Street, 
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His suggestions may be summarized as 


. ” 
suggestions. 
follows :-— ; R 

1. The Government must be reorganized “ on a basis 
of legality.” Mr. Tong gives a brief résumé of the Consti- 
fa) ¢ , . ° 
tution passed (by the Northern section) in 1924 and urges 
t imperfect as it is it should be accepted and revised 


tha aa ra 
stitutional methods as necessities and opportunities 


by cor 
require. 

» “The sanctity of the Law Courts is an elementary condition 
of the development of good government. In China, unfortunately, 
) ° gr . 
stem has come into existence of certain Chinese regarding 


themselves as superior to the courts. They not only cannot be 


subjected to judicial procedure, but they interfere with the operations 
of justice. They write letters to the judges making suggestions 
astodecisions. They insist upon the appointment of their henchmen 
as judges and order such judges to obey them. They even hold 
courts of their own on the pretence that they are enforcing martial 


law.” 

The case of Mr. Eugene Chen is an instance. 
imprisoned by Marshal Chang Tso-lin without trial for 
publishing a rumour that the Marshal was dead. Then 
there was the Oustromoff case in Harbin which was 
stopped only because a Commission of foreigners was 
coming to China to investigate the courts. Mr. Oustro- 
moff, a high official of the Chinese Eastern Railway, was 
formal 


He was 


imprisoned for seven months without even a 
for three 
then released on bail ; 


accusation. Afterwards he was tried months 


in a most inequitable way ; and 
finally fhe whole case was withdrawn without explanation, 


apology or compensation. 


“What difference does it make to the Chinese people * (says Mr 
Tong) “ whether a Commission comes or does not ? The courts 
exist, not fora few foreigners in China, but forthe many Chinese ; and 
their operations must be designed to afford protection to the 
Chinese people. Those who grow so enthusiastic at the comings 
and goings of these Commissions seem to forget that the sufferers 
from maladministration are not the foreigners, but the Chinese 
people. Until military interference with the law ceases to be 


possible there is no hope for the progressive development of 
courts of justice in this country. To this is 
han that we should have codes and model prisons to satisfy Com- 
issions or that we should abolish extra-territoriality. Extra- 
erritoriakty is a matter of pride ; my suggestions concern the very 
ile Of our people 


me more essential 


8. One of the most serious impediments to the develop- 
ment of China as a democratic nation is the return to 
feudalism in the form of personal armies led by the 
military chieftains who regard the territory which they 
and their retainers have taken as personal domains where 
they act as petty kings and tax the people as they please. 
“This system,” says Mr. Tong, “ has to be rooted out 


before we can set our house in order.”’ 


4. The judiciary must be reorganized. Trained, 
experienced judges must be appointed. 

“Tt is important to reiterate the point of view that in 
rewriting our codes, in remodelling our prisons, our point of 


should be not to satisfy any Commissions appointed under 
the Washington Treaties, but to benefit the Chinese people. It is 
absurd, for instance, for the Minister of Justice to ignore the Chinese 
people and their needs and then to rush mandates and telegraphic 
messages about the country, ordering sudden and not well-planned 
What we need is a 


improvements to impress these Commissioners. 
' 








thoroug considered plan which will give the Chinese people 
a judicial system and a law which shall protect them and their 
property That cannot be done in a day and therefore no attempt 
s! » made to accomplish it in a day. No system can be good 
enough for the Chinese people which is not good enough for the 
ioreigners living in China.”’ 

5. The income and expenditure of the Government 
must be accounted for. During the past ten months the 
Peking Government has received about £9,000,000 for 
Which no accounts have been published. Mr. Tong says 


that most of the money finds its way into private purses. 


6. The rights of the Provinces to govern themselves 
within the guarantees of the national Constitution and 
Without placing the whole nation in jeopardy must be 
admitted. 

7. Schools of Civil Administration must be established. 

5. OF the most serious mistakes made by the 
Repub vas the abolition of the Civil Service. 

9. Liberty is as important in the development of a 


All 


mandates, edicts, laws and orders issued during the past 


strong State as protection of life and property. 
fourteen years which infringe upon freedom should be 
declared null and void. 

10. The taxes, national and provincial, if scientifically 
collected, are more than enough to cover expenditure 
without borrowing and without any increase-of taxation. 
At present most of the money is privately dissipated. 
The foreigners have objected to this procedure for a long 
time, but the real sufferers are again the Chinese people. 

11. No official should be allowed to accept loans, gifts 
or even decorations from any foreign Government, bank 
or firm, without the consent of Parliament. 

12. China should take immediate steps to pay off or 
fund all foreign and domestic loans, good or bad, secured 
or No 


future except as provided for by the Constitution. 


unsecured. such loans should be allowed in 


WHAT'S WANTED 
YIR WILLIAM BULL, who writes a 
h pamphlet entitled What's Wanted 
Inventors, quotes himself as saying of the 


prelace to a 
and Advice to 
Inventor, “I 
but I 
place him higher than his near kinsman, the Musician, 
the Artist, the Sculptor, the Poet, or the Novelist.’ 
Was it not Stevenson who said that no epic ever written 


may be accused of being a bit of a materialist, 


was worth a pound of tobacco to a man who had not the 
fill pipe? What of the 


combustion engine and electric light—can their influence 


wherewithal to his internal 
of our 


their 


highbrow Ss, 


be calculated by comparison with the masterpieces 
? And pictures, 
universal appeal ? to the 
perhaps, but it is idle to deny that the romance of inven- 
the striking 
Kings and conquests are 
of 


language what of motion with 


This is heresy 
invention are most 


tion and the results of 


chapters in the history of man. 
trifles in our story compared with the first shaping 
a wheel, the discovery of gunpowder, the printing press, 


And what 


faint foreshadowing of the 


or wireless telegraphy. has bee n done in the 


past 1s but the mastery over 
earth and air and ether which this century To 


quote Sir William Bull again, “ Many discoveries were 


will see. 


made during the long mediaeval and apparently (I say 


apparently) hopeless search for the Philosopher's Stone. 


Who knows ? It may be that an idea written in this book 
will give a flash of inspiration to an inventor which will 
alter the history of the world. Go | rth. little book ! 


It’s sub-title might be Sparking Plug ! 
Some of the requirements of this age of steam and steel 


are too technical for quotation ; here, however. is a 


classified list of our simpler needs : 


Office Equipment.—A method of conveying speech 
direct and readably to paper. A device whereby a 
person calling on the telephone is mechanically informed 
that his call is not at the moment opportune and asked 
to ring up later. 

Domestic.—A pipe that can be easily and effectively 
cleaned. A means for removing old paint. A cheap 
house warmer that can be fitted by anyone. An electric 
toaster that will cut off the current before the toast 
begins to burn. A dandelion extractor 

Electricity and Wireless.—Harnessine of the = sun’s 
electro-magnetic rays. Non-resonant telephones. Loud- 
speakers controllable without squeaking. Improved 
methods of electrical storage. The true theory crystal 
rectification. Improvements in the insulating coverings 
of electric wires and cables to reduce t risk of fi 

Flying. \ noiseless a roplan \ tor engin i 
1 lb. per weight of horse-power 

Internal Combustion Engines An internal combustion 
turbine. Crude oil engines for tractors and road vel S. 
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Lights and Lighting.—Anti-dazzle 
proved switch-control for gas-burners. 
of penetrating fog. 

General.—Instantaneous colour photography. Glass 
that will bend. A cinema film that will speak. A 
bullet-proof pneumatic tyre. Economic system of print- 
ing and issuing tickets at the time of demand at box and 
booking offices. A practical method of using tidal 
power, also atomic energy. 

Some excellent advice is given to inventors by Professor 
A. M. Low who says that domestic appliances are invented 
in thousands which often remind one of the electrical 
mouse-trap, whose inventor forgot that a cat was cheaper 
and did not require emptying by hand. The cave man, 
says Professor Low, had wider scope for conquest, but we 
have more weapons. 

Indeed our possibilities of control over the material 
Universe are almost endless. A single and doubtless well- 
known example is that of the tungsten filament. Tungsten 
is one of the toughest and most unmalleable materials in 
the world. But owing to its non-conductivity to electric 
current this element seemed well adapted to serve as the 
filament of electric lamps. The puzzle was how to draw 
it into wire. For two years some twenty well-paid 
chemists worked at the problem, and the result of these 
forty man-years of research was our modern electric 
light. Probably ninety per cent. of the requirements 
given in What's Wanted can be met and will be put on 
the market within the next generation. 

Indeed, there seems nothing on earth which we cannot 
invent if we want it badly enough, or bend to our use given 
time and money—except life. “* We” can work miracles 
which a century ago would have been attributed to the 
powers of darkness. But are we sufliciently grateful to 
those torch-bearers of the creative impulse who have 
made our civilization possible ? And has our inner progress 
been equal to that which we have achieved over the outer 
world ? We switch on the light or tune in on the wireless 
with none of the humility of a hierophant before a great 
mystery. Each age has its leaders. The poets of the 
crucible and adventurers into the arcana of Nature—so 
often killed or wounded in the fray—are the heroes of 
the twentieth century. 


headlights. Im- 
A light capable 


SPECIMEN DAYS 


[2.«¢ title which we have borrowed from Walt Whitman to stand at 
the head of these articles well enough expresses their purpose. They 
are simple accounts of the daily life of certain wage-carners, and of an 
elementary schoolmaster, who began life as a hand-worker, written by 
themselves. Beyond the very rare correction of a phrase which made 
st difficult to follow the sensc, no attempt has been made to “* edit” the 
articles. Their interest and attractiveness would disappear if we 
tried to turn them into something other than they are—spontaneous 
descriptions of life as seen by the workers themselves.—Ep. Speciator.] 


Il—A SCHOOL TEACHER. 


[The writer of this article, R. W., was born about 1897, in a small 
country village. His father earned about 25s. a week, and there 
were twelve in the family. ‘* There was,” he said, “ a desperate 
strugele to make ends meet.” At the age of twelve he went as a 
half-timer in a Yorkshire mine. “I feel sure,” he writes, “that a 
few weeks at work down an average Yorkshire mine would do more 
to change the average person’s outlook towards the miners than all 
the propazanda from public platforms of the country.” After three 
years of this work he had some years in a factory. All the time he 
studied and in spite of his small means and scant leisure he eventu- 


ally succeeded in qualifying as a schoolmaster.) 
af \ HAT a nice, easy time the schoolmaster has! 
Begins at 9 a.m., has two hours for lunch, and 
finally finishes at 4 p.m. Short hours, long holidays, big 
salaries and avery good pension. Lucky man!” Thatis the 
view of a great number of people, but it is a very mistaken 
view as will be seen if we try to analyse the question and 
sce what really happens in a day’s work at school. Let 
us take a day, say Monday, as the first day of the week, 


—_—__ 
—— 


Now Monday’s work really begins on Saturday—the da 
of rest for the lucky schoolmaster. Perhaps there jg 4 
history lesson on Rome or Egypt on Monday ang this 
entails preparation. A visit to the British Museun, 
would be very useful, and so a couple of hours or more are 
spent in getting material for the lesson to make th, 
lesson more interesting to the boys. Then books myg 
be studied, for it is essential that the teacher should be 
up to date in his subject, and fresh knowledge is ¢op, 
stantly being accumulated even about the most ancien: 
of countries. 

Having got the information required, notes must }. 
worked up for the lessons, which have to be kept by all 
teachers, ready for the inspection of the Headmaster or 
any Inspector who may desire to sce them. The notes 
are not only a help to the teacher but also a check on hig 
work. It will be readily understood that the week-en4 
can be well occupied by this preparation for the yarioys 
lessons which the teacher has to give in the course of ; 
week, especially when it is remembered that as many gs 
twenty-iive lessons may have to be given in any one week, 

Monday has arrived. It will be necessary to be 
school before the regulation time (8.50 a.m.) in order to ly 
prepared for the boys when they arrive. The first thirty 
minutes is occupied by regulation work and the Scriptur 
lesson, and this necessitates some preparation, as the 
modern youth is of a very enquiring frame of mind, and 





not so willing to accept things as the average boy of a fey 
yearsago. This is certainly a“ critical age ” 
are concerned. 

Generally, after Scripture comes a lesson on arithmetic, 
which involves much explaining, illustrating, and en- 
deavouring to make clear little problems, in themselves 
very simple, yet appearing so very intricate and involved 
to some of the boys. It is no uncommon thing for a| 
parent to lose his temper when he has a couple of boys 
of his own to look after. What would he say and do if h 
had a class of 50 boys, aged from 12 to 14, in a smal 
classroom, who were tired and wanted a game? T! 
work does need an enormous amount of patience ®n t! 
part of the teacher, and the ten minutes’ break whi 
follows at 10.30 a.m. is very welcome, although it i 
generally used either in playground supervision or gettin; 
the materials ready for the next lesson. 


so far as boys 


Perhaps the period after play is occupied by a histor 
lesson. I wonder if the people who have lectured t 
adults on history, &c., have ever thought of the tremend 
task involved in trying to make real history interesting t 
young children? It is very easy if you are simply t 
relate stories of battles, great adventures in distant lar 


and stories of heroism generally. But history in 1 
modern sense is much more than that. Suppose t 


lesson to be on the “ Industrial Revolution ” period 
English History. Let us attempt to make it interestin 
and useful to a large class of forty or fifty boys. 
We will begin by making clear the word “ Revolut 

It does not necessarily mean bloodshed or murder. W2 
does it mean? Here some questions might be put tog 
the boys to attempt some definition of their own. Ye 
it may mean “a great change,” and indeed a very peacea! 


one. Now a few facts about the condition of England 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. What aid 
people do for a living? Did they work in great factor 
astheydonow? Was there a great deal of forcign trad 


What kind of roads, canals and railways had this country 
How were the people clothed and housed? Comipat 
them to the people of to-day. Is there much difference 
Where? &e., &c. There have been many great change 
? Here some facts. Ti 


What are the causes ? more 


change from wood to coal-smelting of iron, by the Dat! 
family, and the consequent increased iron trade. Wh* 
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other trade would be stimulated ? The coal trade. Yes, 
and if there were an increased demand for coal, mines 
would get deeper and the problem of pumping would 
become urgent. What would be needed now? A steam 
pump. Here mention Watt and the other inventors. 

The facts concerning the textile inventions of Cart- 
wright, Hargreaves, &e., will be mentioned, and questions 
put as to the effect of these discoveries on employment. 
Where would the factories be built? Why? Where 
would there be most work ? What should be likely to 
happen? The movement of people from the South to the 
North, the great need of better transport and the conse- 
quent improvements through roads, canals and railways, 
would be emphasized, and special attention drawn to the 
potency of economic changes in the history of mankind. 
“(Cause and Effect ’” would be the dominating theme of 
the entire lesson, and the results of all these changes— 
large insanitary towns, diseases, low wages, poverty, long 
hours, discontent, Factory Acts, &c., would be discussed 
jn a later lesson. 

After the talk will come a short period of note-taking 
and revision. Only those who have had the experience 
of teaching a large class can understand that there is a 
real strain on the teacher and that one feels really tired 
when the lunch hour comes. 

Most teachers in London live too far away from school 
to go home for lunch, and so a visit has to be paid to a 
restaurant, or a lunch may be brought to school and 
consumed in the Staff Room. 

Iflunch is had at school, there are many school activities 
that require supervision. Boys wanting books from the 
school library. Will you please referee the match between 
9 


the Greeks and the Romans ? &c., &e. 

The afternoon is a replica of the morning session. It 
should not be imagined that a master decides what he 
will teach. Every class has its arranged timetable, and 
every hour or part is booked for certain definite subjects 
which must be taken. 
reached the end of the day from a compulsory point of 


view, but there are heaps of things that must be attended 


When 4.30 p.m. arrives you have 


to if you are going to do your duty conscientiously. 
It may be 
Master is 


Perhaps your marking is not up to date. 

taken home to mark, but sometimes if the 
living away from home this is very inconvenient, and so 
often he stays at school for a considerable time after the 
“official” time has expired. Again, some boys may be 
taking a special examination, such as the Royal Society 
Or it may be the 
school concert party needs a rehearsal and you have 
In a dozen ways, help is required 
which renders impossible the finishing work at 4.30 p.m. 


of Arts, and require some coaching. 
promised to assist. 


as a general proposition. 

The salaries are often grossly exaggerated. There are 
Various rates for different parts of the country as well as 
a slight the and the 
The figures quoted are almost invariably the highest rate, 
i.¢., those for London men, and men on the maximum at 
that. What are the actual facts ? 
or scales in England, and the rates vary from £168 to £312 
in Grade 1 to £192 to £408 in Grade IV. The latter 
figure is for London and takes 19 years to reach the 


difference between women men, 


There are four grades 


The figures quoted, it should be remembered, 


are for trained certificated men teachers only. The rate 


for women is lower and for uncertificated teachers very 
en . - ’ . . 4 a 
much lower. Surely when the expense of training and the 


peri 


4 of waiting before any salary is earned is considered 


figures are not exhorbitant. In addition to 
sk ae : 5 ose 
Which the is a deduction for superannuation of 5 per 
nt 1 ‘7 ** . . ° ° 
cent. 7 large’ pension it will be noticed, is paid 


for by the teachers themselves, out of their salaries. 
(To be continued.) 


THE HIBISCUS 
I.—THE ESCAPE. 


Miss Eli zahn th Baky t. the we ll hy owin playwr aht, qives 
record of an attempted escape from the dree jours of EB? gland 
to the enchantment of the South Seas. The reader will learn from thia 
entertaining narrative why, after all, she in the South 
Seas and has returned to England. Most of us dream dreams of escape. 
T'o those who are still in the dream stage, Miss Baker's disillusionment 
may bring some doubts and the refore 


THORNS ON 


riness andr 





has ceased to live 


perhaps, some consolation. 


T was a damp, sunless autumn in England that vear. 
- The mornings were drowned in mist which rose re- 
luctantly for a few hours midday, to disclose a dun- 
coloured earth and sky, and then closed in again for the 


night. London was soaked in rain and mud. The wind 


sighed in perpetual dreariness as if a million Mrs. 
Gummidges were for ever groaning for “ the Old *un.” 
Inside the book was perpetual summer. The skies 


were always blue; the trees never lost their leaves and 
stood shivering in icy blasts but remained thick and green 
the year round. There were golden sands on which one 
could lie in the shade of palms and gaze on a sapphire sea, 
There was an opalescent lagoon in which you bathed. 
The wind never sighed but sang dulcet airs. There was 
or clse for the 
vegetation ?—but it fell in an orderly manner, according 
to the calendar, and not just when it chose, as in England. 
and everything 


rain certainly how account evergreen 


Luscious fruits dropped into your lap 
planted in that rich soil yielded a hundredfold, and that 


within a few weeks. Other countries, of course, might 
offer similar delights, but elsewhere the delights were sa 
apt to be counteracted by serious drawbacks such as 
lions and tigers and other wild beasts, prodigious serpents, 
insects and 


spiders, voracious intimidating 


But on this South Sea Island, shaded by coco 
palms, decked with hibiscus, there were none of these 


cannibal 
diseases. 
drawbacks. There were mosquitoes, it is true, but they 
were not malarial, and the reader was assured they need 
not be considered. The native residents added to the 
general picturesqueness by going about in coloured beads 
and wreaths of hibiscus, and not as in England per- 
petually in mackintoshes. Instead of hanging on to 
straps in trains they sat about in groups beneath mangoes 
and frangipanni, playing the tom-tom and making night 
melodious with sweet choruses. There was no fear of 
being run down by motor-cars or of being told there was 
only room outside the “bus on a wet night and only room 
inside it on a fine one. 

We looked up from the book out into the mud-coloured 
landscape and then back into the book. 

** Let us go there,”’ we said. 

So we went. 

We had a few surprises on the journey. 
quite the sailing of a “ painted ship upon a painted ocean 
that we had imagined. Either the writers the 
Southern Seas go some other route not known to steam- 


It was not 
» 


about 


ship offices or they have always been more fortunate in 
their weather. Within a day’s run of the 
cither side we found it could be surprisingly chilly. There 


equator on 


was much more of emerald than sapphire about the ocean, 


and though it was a beautiful emerald we can give quite a 


good show of that round Old England, and we had 
expected sapphires. It appeared to be the wrong season 


for phosphorescent fish, and though it was thrilling to 
see sharks stealthily slipping here and 
water, they are not peculiar to the Pacific and were a dis- 
appointing substitute for sun fish. 

But within twelve hours of our island the prospect 
book. It 


The women changed hurriedly into 


became more in accord with the Was warm 


enough even for us. 
and 
happily the latitude allowed by modern fashion is wide— 


the thinnest raiment they could wear with decorum 
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and all the males appeared in dazzling white duck. Un- 
fortunately the time of our arrival was not of the best, 
for the rainy season was still on and fulfilling its place 
in the calendar very thoreughly. We approached close 
to the shores without seeing them, for land was hidden in 
as thick a mist of rain as ever hangs over the West 
Coast of Britain or the Thames Valley. However, it rose 
more rapidly and at more frequent intervals than it dogs 
in those lecalities, and in the intervals we stood with 
other admiring passengers along the ship’s rail gazing 
upon a wondrously green isle, banded by opalescent 
lagoon and gleaming sands, shaded by palms, basking in 
golden sunlight beneath a sky the colour of harebells. 
There was no hibiscus in sight, but no doubt beyond that 
belt of bush it was a riot of vivid colour. The air was as 
soft as any book could invent. The surf boomed drowsily. 
It was impossible to believe that the same world could 
hold this fairy isle and the mud-soaked isles of Britain. 
When we drew near to the landing stage the laughing 
brown natives came out of the book and greeted us in the 
friendliest fashion. It is true they wore dungaree or 
khaki instead of beads, but quite a number sported the 
famed hibiscus in their hair or wreathed round their old 
felt or straw hats. 

“Are you really going to live there?” asked fellow- 
passengers, half in wonderment, half in envy. 

We said we were. 

“What shall you do with yourselves ? 

We did not know except that we meant to lounge 
beneath coco palms, eat fruit and perhaps crown ourselves 
also with hibiscus. 

We hired a native hut down by the seashore. According 
to the book this was the most sensible as well as the most 
attractive form of residence on South Sea islands. Being 
made of coconut thatch for roof and walls of native 
bark in narrow slats placed perpendicularly, it was said 
to be cooler than the European type of bungalow built of 
concrete. Our hut was as native as it could be with the 
floor and verandas made of shingle brought from the 
beach. The hut was new, and it was a shock to hear that 
it had been built as a week-end cottage, being some three 
miles from the main village. Who could have anticipated 
meeting anything so sophisticated as a week-end cottage 
on that remote island ? Such things we had regarded as 
peculiar to the Home Counties. 

Our hut was most picturesque. It was also discon- 
certing. Rats swarmed in the thatch and bred huge 
families there. We adopted a cat to cope with them, 
which he did by rushing up and down the thatch, night 
and day, chasing them and incidentally churning up the 
thatch more disastrously than did the rats themselves. 
All kinds of creatures besides the rats and ourselves chose 
the hut as a residence. Lizards, the little shining green 
ones, and the spawling ungainly “ croaker ” variety, ran 
in and out of the slats and flattened themselves over the 
beams of the roof. Centipedes and mantises, spiders and 
cockroaches, ants and hornets frolicked in their different 
ways and made themselves as much at home, or even 
more so, than we did ourselves. At first I was much 
intrigued at meeting so many strange creatures and had 
little aversion to them, and I never much objected when 
lizards fell down my neck, big handsome gold and black 
cockroaches banged into my face, huge spiders had to be 
chased out of my clothes before I could dress, and great 
dragon flies, buzzing threateningly, blocked up the door- 
but when long sinuous mantises crawled up my 


‘9 


ways ; 


arms, hornets entangled themselves in my hair, spiteful 
centipedes might at any moment be discovered in beds 
or boots and ants of all sizes and colours spoilt the 
food, life became a little difficult. 
nothing about these things, 


The book had said 
Indeed, housekeeping in a 


native hut was a difficult business altogether. The shingle 
which looked so picturesquely primitive when we first 
saw it, was disconcerting as a floor. It secreted Vast 
quantities of debris and refused to be swept. How cap 
one sweep shingle ?_ The slatted walls certainly let in the 
air—when any—but they also let in a lot of other things, 
Whirling leaves and drifting sand came in with wind apd 
rain and mingled themselves on our floor with the falling 
thatch, which the harried rats and Snowdrop, our cat, 
perpetually seattered. We put down large mats of natiye 
grass, but it was impossible to forget the debris which cop. 
stantly drifted beneath them, and they themselves were 
never free from a top dressing of sand. Our shingle flooy 
was also the happy hunting ground for insects innumer. 
able, and in addition was discovered to be actually alive 
in itself. We found it was formed largely of tiny crabs 
who, in the dead of night, when humans were supposed 
to be asleep, came to life and made tracks, with mysterious 
tap-tappings, plink-plinklings and plop-ploppings, for their 
homeland on the beach. Charming little creatures they 
were, all delicate carving and dainty colourings, but as q 
floor not to be recommended, for table or chair would 
suddenly describe an awkward angle because a portion of 
the floor had deserted in the night and left a hole. Finally 
we had to chain the floor down with a top layer oj 
concrete. 

The view from either side of the hut was exquisite 





Inland there were acres of coco palms and orange groves 
stretching to the foot of peaked hills whose tops, clothed 
in vivid green, towered into an azure sky.  Seaward 
through a frame of coco palms one gazed across coral 
beaches to a blue lagoon, a belt of tossing white surf, and 
the vast Pacific shimmering blue and gold to a misty 
horizon. 

I suppose there are people, philosophers and poets and 
such, who can sit for days looking out over coco palms 
without being bored. Why merely sit, asks someone! 
It was too hot to do anything else. 
going to the tropics for the first time to discover how 
hot they can be. 
coolness goes in that latitude, but if it was cool, I often 
thought to myself during those first weeks, what in the 
name of the Equator was hot! I stuck my lounge chair 
in the doorway, in a draught (if any) and stared inland, 
and when bored by the coco palms there, took my chair and 
stared at those at the back. To sit on the shingle veran- 
das was not very successful, because they were constructed 
to accommodate natives who squat. Rain 
running off our thatch came through and the veranda 
became untenable. If only one could have climbed those 
peaked hills and had a change of view! But there was 
no path, no track. Rarely did even a native penetrate 
the forest of fern, banyan, liana and innumerable twisted, 
sinuous forbidding growths which clothed those soaring 
heights. Report had it that once now and again—at 
Christmas time—some white man would clamber wp, 
hand over hand, like his hairy forefathers (which was 
the only way of getting up). Why he chose Christmas, 
by the way, when the sun is at its hottest, is one of those 
mysteries which make life so fascinating. Perhaps being 
of British blood it annoyed him to sit and look at a hill 
which people said he couldn’t climb, or perhaps it was 
merely a reaction to home habits when on Christmas 
morning so many males go for a walk or do something 
strenuous to get up an appetite for the Christmas dinner. 
In the comparatively cool period of the island year when 
the South wind blows we ourselves essayed an ascent of 
that formidable and challenging mountain, only to sink 
beaten on one of the lowest slopes and drink innumerable 
coconuts. ELIzABETH BAKER, 
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THE THEATRE 


IN PARIS 


HENRI LENORMAND 


PRODUCERS 


THE PLAYS OF 
Ir is reported that Mr. Charles Cochran intends to bring 
one of the latest Parisian stars to London—a vedelle in the 
I wish that ic, 
from the first 


to whom we owe 
visit of 
ra Duse, would try instead— 
Pitocff to bring his 


For we have several 


person of Mile. Spinelly. 
ting importations, 
st of E} 
or as well—to per uade M. 
company from the Thatre des Arts. 
type of Mile. Spinelly in revue and in 


so many inter¢ 
the Guitrys to the la 
Georges 
brilliant ladies of th 
comedy. We ha 
roblems of production are very 


ve nobody like M. Pitoeff. 


much in the theatrical 





st now, and M. VPitoéff suggests and solves them with 





an enthusiasm due to his conviction that the melleur en scéne 
js a most important person for the revelation of a play’s 
truth. The 
*superimposes himself”? upon all the 
who impresses his will, also, upon the 


secret, or innermost produce r, for him, ought 
to be an actor who 


parts in the play 


guthor. And intransigent authors have agreed with him, 
after rehearsal. ‘I'chekhov did not know how his plays 


ought to be played until Stanislavsky showed him. Pirandello 
objected to certain details in Pitoéff's scenic interpretation of 
Siz Persons—then adapted them himself, in Rome. 

In Paris, a few weeks ago, I happened to see Mile. Spinelly 
now that production is so important— 
Baty, would 
comedy, 


Only two scenes 


because I wanted 
to discover what 
make of M. Alfred Savoir’s 
Le Dompteur, at the tiny Theatre Michel. 
here—the coulisses of a circus, with cocktail bar and entrance 


to th then 


another expert, M. Gaston 


ironical-symbolist 


niously 
the home of a milord anglais, Lord Lonstale ; a roo 
rather like Aladdin’s cave. No 
realism, but decorative fanta And I must not forget 
l-creating drop curtain, which here 


e ring, very il packed within a tent 


n looking, 


tive, 


in deep blue persp« 


now common mi 


t 
displayed a fascinating jaguar crawling across a lemon- 








( 1 ground. M \ d Savoir (known in England as 
t! ithor of Blu (s Kighth Wife) might have made 
his play more amusin had he been content to isolate his 
real ject and fix attention exclusively upon it. It is, 
or ought to have been, the effort of mind (impersonated 
by the milord) against fraudulent force in the very large 
and very stupid lion-tamer. Wut—evidently on account of 
Spil he has been obliged to give the lion-tamer a wife 
1 to make the milord, a man of ideas and idealism, fall 
in love h her, before being swallowed by the 

lion rhe play at ce I pses into the usual boulevardier 
conventionality, and we are Ieft with nothing but repeated 
tT t visions of Mile. Spinelly, progressively u ssed 
in 2 intiness of jingling jewels, which clatter about her 
almost totally denuded person in the fashion of a Fiji 
islander’s ritual dance outfit. I have seldom seen a per- 
formance so blandly stripped of any pretence of art as that 
g I y Mile. Spine lly, vue de dt Her acting consisted of 
a ial exposure of back, and of a series of coy cringing 
nr nts indicative of defiance or submission. On the 
programme you get a catalogue of her fournisseurs, and are 
told who supplied her shoes, stockings, gloves, white wig 


ene), equestrian outfit, jewels, top hat (as circus 
1 impossible for 
M. Baty to merge this walking advertisement into his cleverly 


irettes. Evidently it was 





cr l rtm phe re.” 

\ sta and a rathe r eccentric play offer a challenge to 
the producer: and ‘“ advanced” theatres, for a variety of 
c ainly economic, are apt to be small, and, as regards 
London, iburban. In Paris, Gémier, Pitocff and Baty 


evidently delight in the problems presented by such a spectacle 
Shaw’s St. Joan. One of the French dramatists who 
hav iven these three 
has been M. Henri Lenormand. 

Already, before the War, two of his plays had mar 


y, in recent years, 


their best opportunit 





, ed him 
in original—Les Possédés and Poussiére; the latter 
given by Gémier at the Théatre Antoine. It very effectively 
i the Ibsenite theme of a soul born free, but caught and 


imprisoned in the dull trivialities of provincial life, This, 


like another of M. Lenormand’s plays Une Vie Secréte, was 
divided into acts. More often he proceeds by a series of 
tableaux—brief glimpses of his people at chosen moments of 
their career, which, as it happens, is usually a moral descent. 
Nearly always, a process of gradual disintegration takes place 
within them. They are reduced, defeated by the battle of 
life, or by the influence of climate, the climate of the Algerian 
desert—a region where the author’s imagination lingers, His 
themes remind one of that beautiful study of spiritual collapse 
his method, of the 
Goncourts showed uS, 


rminie 


given by André Gide in L’Immoraliste ; 
little successive touches whereby the 
in the novel, the fate of a Madame Gervaisais or a Ce 
Laccrteux. Thus, in Les Ratés t 


there are fourteen tableaux, 
in Le Simoun thirteen, in Le Mangeur de Réves 


a prologue 
Obvi yusly scenic realism 1s impossible here, 
though for Le Simoun it was tried in Rome, with the usual 
ted the play, which had to be cut. 

M. Baty 


by using one permanent 


and nine scenes. 

result scenery defea 
Gémier and M. Baty proc 

worked through the thirteen tableaux 

d at the back by two openings, vaguely indicating 

He us 1] 


ed yellow and blue 
The stage was lit from the back of 


luced Le Simoun in Paris. 


frame, pierce 
the African landscape. 
divide intermediate seenes. 
the auditorium, and the light added the colour of the desert— 
* the solar desolation of the Sahara.’ For the Mangeur de 
Réves, M. Pitoéff adopted an “* ideological ” setting. The stage 
ed by bands of another colour 


curtains to 


was draped in black velvet, cros 
and stuff. And these strips and figures were modified according 
to the place and time and mood involved. They made a 
For Les Ratés (placed 


teric form was 


“s 


symbolic commentary ” on the text. 
in the French provinces), a rather less es 
followed. It was also M. Pitoéff's production, and he, too, 
has just staged M. Lenormand’s laiest play Un Léche. 

An impression of cinematographic dream-sequence is 
enabled by these devices to soften a little of the harshness of 
M. Lenormand’ defeat. He is 
emphatically Freudian. 3 
present part of his psychology, a ghost behind his vi 


s terrible studies of human 


is an ever- 


tims, 


The hero of the Mangeur de R Luc de Bronte, is the self- 
constituted doctor of souls, who provokes confidences, « its 
I 
confessions ; then strives to set free his subjects by revealing 
the secrets of their personalities. There is a strange scene 
i 
here, where the stage is divided into halves. You see, ina 
Swiss pension, the bedroom of the girl, Jeannine, who is the 
prey of a mysterious remorse. The other } i uss 
her in the next room, divided from hers | i partition. As 
they speak of her habit of peering out at the torrent below, the 
audience sees her go to the window and repeat th tures 
the vd i St of (ra i 4 .- of 





M. Lenot ind’s effects. 


Le Simoun is not, I imagine, one 





censor will permit us to see in London. It touches the 
subiect of the Cenct and The Dead City The * sub- 
con ious” harries the desert-l ind her Laurenc’ th 
memories of his lost wife, wh reappears to him In JUlusion 
when his daughter reaches him from France. A horrible 
temptation assails him. He breathes free ‘ n she is 
killed, just as the strange composer, Michel Sauterre, the 
superman of La Vie Secréte, finds lost inspiration return to 
him when the woman who embarrassed his conscience 
commits suicide. He had sought itive er in very 


sordid ways, like the poor couple, the He and She of Les 
Ratés—vagabonds of a theatric 
French provinces—who in their misery find momentary 
raptures, soon lost beyond recall. 

The world is open to the dramatist. He may paint the 
sick and the healthy. M. Lenormand d es himself ne 
doubt too much to the abn 


rmal. But there is a thrilling 
force in his little scenes, an appeal in his suggested 
; of Baude- 
there can be found 


cumulatis 
niniscent of Dostoievsky ar 
laire) that, in misery and in corruption 
secrets of self-renewal. The recovery may, as in Les Kateés, 
prove illusory. The inspiration, as in La Vie Secréle, may 
be achieved after what search amongst 
ruins. But you at least get from M. Lenormand the romantic 
effect he aims at. You feel, after peering into the dark- 
nesses, or after listening to the dry winds stir in the dust 
of his deserts, that you have met Pity and Terror in 8 





view 


seems a needless 


new cfcuise. 


I do not think that any of M. Lenormand’s plays have as 
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yet been given in England. That is why I hope that 
M. Pitoéff will bring them, and at the same time enlighten 
our producers. I could not help thinking of him the other 
night at the Globe Theatre, where for her welcome home, 
after fifteen years’ absence in Australia, Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
has been provided with a light comedy of small importance 
whose plot runs on the same lines as those followed by 
Isabel, Edward and Anne, given at the Haymarket a year 
or two ago. The production seems to date at least fifteen 
years back. All is competent, unreal, carefully calculated. 
Miss Vanbrugh’s sharp, rather acid style is infected by the 
prevailing artificiality. She is compelled to extend her 
hand to her brother three times in the first act, and one 
can sec her moment by moment adapting gesture to voice. 
To me it seemed a pity. But the audience didn't mind. 
They were too glad to welcome their favourite back to notice 
that she wasn’t being given a chance to do anything but 
drink champagne, and explode, at the end of the second 
act, into a series of those never-failing **damns!” upon 
which the dramatist can always rely to bring down the 
curtain and the house. Rh. J. 


THE CINEMA 


NO MORE CLASSICS 


Wren the clever German film director Ernst Lubitsch went to 
America, wiseacres prophesied his downfall. But he con- 
founded them with the brilliant comedy of manners, first of 
its kind on the sercen, called The Marriage Circle. It was 
strangely civilized and witty, it was, for its period, marvel- 
lously well-acted : and it introduced to the cinema scores of 
sub-moods and transitory emotions which previously we had 
thought debarred from the sereen by necessity. Another of 
his pictures, Morbidden Paradise, lifted the hack Ruritanian 
romance into the realms of intelligence by a subtle criticism 
of all celluloid queens who had loved commoners. It was a 
first-rate picture. But necessity brings a director strange 
material and Mr. Lubitsch, with his sparkling, delicately 
naughty modern mind was lately set to turn poor Oscar 
Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan into a film. At the moment 
there is nothing quite so dead as the naughty nineties: and 
there has scldom been a play so utterly trite and impossible 
as that once startling little comedy deprived of its dialogue. 
Of course Mr. Lubitsch if he had had a free hand might have 
made it into a costume piece, a pretty satire on late Victorian 
hypocrisy and have twisted it up into something at Icast 
amusing. But, unfortunately, the play concerns the English 
aristocracy, and there is a superstition in the places where 
films are made that one may not trifle with Lords or Ladies 3 
for they behave in a certain peculiar way. 

The film of Lady Windermere’s Fan is about the worst 
picture, and the most completely uninteresting, that has been 
made these five years. Even Mr. Lubitsch could not put 
any sparkle into it, or wring the least little bit of wickedness 
out of that too-innocent fan. Poor Lady Windermere began 
badly, pouting at her correct admirer like a typical bathing- 
belle, though he had only come to pay his respects, and froze 
his never very passionate declaration on his lips by saying 

““T presume you have come to see my husband.” 
No doubt she had been doing social work, and had caught the 
diction of the more refined ladies of the slums. 

When Mrs. Erlynne, whose crime, so far as the film revealed 
it, was to have lost the entrée to Society, appeared at a race 
meeting, ranks of duchesses levelled their ficld glasses at her. 

sy this ingenious device one knew for certain that she was a 
“bad” woman. Drearily events moved on, in long meaning- 
less close-ups of human faces and dbors, to the weak melo- 
dramatic ending. Of course: it was that notorious Mrs. 
Erlynne’s fan that had got into the bachelor’s library while he 
was out: everyone knew she was that kind of person. 

It is obvious that Mr. Lubitsch was bored to death when he 
made the piece: and it is equally obvious that American 
film companies should think twice before hitching their stars 
to any kind of “ classics.’ They have shamefully treated 


Tess of the D’ Urbervilles: they have mocked Dante. And now, 
though perhaps no great harm is done, they Lave forever 


a ee, 


purged the public mind of any lingering suspicion that Wilde 
as a dramatist, was either daring or competent. 
They are perfectly all right when they stick to what they 
understand : like Stella Dallas, for instance, now running at 
the Tivoli, Strand. Here is a plain, simple film about an 
ambitious mother and the real sacrifices she makes for her 
little girl. The theme is not unlike that of the Wilde play, but 
it is treated not as a classic but as a slice of life, into which is 
packed every bit of ingenious direction, every ounce of brilliant 
acting, every touch of realism possible. The result is a most 
agreeably heart-rending and satisfactory melodrama. Stella 
Dallas herself, a florid, well-meaning person, is as real as roast 
beef. She and her daughter do ordinary things, give birthday 
parties that are a failure, for example, in a most real way, 
And the result is drama which not only hits the emotional 
bull’s-eye, but makes one feel what pleasant creatures human 
beings are. It is easy enough to scoff at the tears shed over 
Little Women, or Mrs. Molesworth’s Carrots, but they were nicg 
tears for all that, and did one good. And if one cries over 
Stella Dallas, that too is good and one comes out with a heart 
eased. It is a good film, and Amcrica must soon send ug 
others like it. Iris Barry, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM INDIA 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
S1r,—A little over a year ago there was one of those dep'orable 
fracas between Hindus and Moslems during the great Moham- 
medan festival of the Bakr-i-Id.. Mr.Gandhi met it in his own 
peculiar way—by a fast. At once political India was thrown 
into a ferment; politicians from all parts threw themselves 
at Mr. Gandhi's feet; a great Unity Conference of Hindus 
and Moslems and others was convened. The last thing 
achieved was unity; but the furore created was lively 
testimeny to Mr. Gandhi's political influence. 

Amongst his other activities Mr. Gandhi runs an Ashram 
—a Retreat—for men and women at Ahmedabad. There 
both sexes live in conditions of unusual freedom. Human 
nature is much the same under tropic skies as in the colder 
Occident ; incidents occurred, and Mr. Gandhi again fasted 
to show his displeasure and to shame morally the offenders, 
Nobody secmed a penny the better, none a penny the worse ; 
what is much more significant, political India was unmoved, 
if anything a little bored. This is lively testimony to Mr, 
Gandhi's political decline. 

Nothing in the meteoric East is more remarkable than 
Mr. Gandhi's political decline and fall. For two years, 
1920 and 1921, and well into the following year he was the 
greatest personal force in the land. Immense crowds 
followed him wherever he went, taking the dust from his 
feet as he walked, the highest mark of veneration the Hindu 
can pay. He bade India spin cotton on the charka, and 
forthwith hundreds of thousands, who abhor every form 
of manual labour, twirled the spinning wheels for heurs 
a day. He commanded the wearing of hand-spun and 
woven cloth, or khaddar; the Indian who loves fine linen 
{indeed fine linen is the only comfortable wear in a steamy 
clime) cast aside his smooth cloths and rasped his skin with 
khaddar. He invented a little cloth box eap, much like 
that which the Carpenter wore in Alice in Wonderland; 
the one article of attire on which the Hindu likes to spend 
money is his turban, often a wonderful “ creation” stiff 
with gold embroidery ; these went on the bonfire and Gandhi 
caps were like leaves in Vallombrosa. We raised his finger 
and the Indian National Congress trembled in silent acquics- 
cence; the most devoted labours of committees wilted 
at the shake of his head. Now there are few so poor to 
do him honour; the kindest word said of him is that he 
was too good a social influence to be y.asted on_ politics. 

Now Mr. Gandhi is one of the most lovuble men in India 
—the soul of honour, the embodiment of simplicity; yet 
his political decline is the healthiest political development 
in India. English people, born and bred in an atmosphere 
of constitutionalism, ever taking what was offered and 
stretching out the hand for more, find it hard to understand 
the non-co-operation movement. Yet Mr. Gandhi's creed 
of absolute negation, with its promise of Swaraj in 1 yeat 
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_what form of Swaraj he never could define—made a 
cial appeal to the Hindu, and to a people who are not 
politically-minded. The older politicians of Bengal and 
Deccan bowed before the blast, but soon raised their 
heads when it weakened. They first wrung from Mr. Gandhi 
and the Congress the right to enter the Legislative Councils 
and still remain of the elect. In the Councils they have 
come into contact with the realities of administration, and 
have drunk of the cup of influence, if not exactly of power. 
The draught was so much to their liking that the futility 
of absolute non-co operation grew manifest. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, a cultured hedonist, with a keen sense of humour, 
was the first to cross the border line when he accepted a seat 
on the Committee to open wider careers for Indians in the 
Army. His most turbulent licutenant, Mr. Patel, followed 
suit, throwing his Gandhi cap in the air and khaddar cloth 
on the dust heap, for the more attractive wig and gown of 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. Mr. Tambe, an able 
politician in the Central Provinces, with a grievance of his 
own, accepted a seat on the Executive Council ; Mr. Jayekar, 
the Swarajist leader in Bombay, protests against the barren- 
ness of the full non-co-operation creed. Their enemies 
assert that the Swarajists cannot withstand the fleshpots 
of office. Well, India is not the only country where office 
has its compensations, but to represent this as entirely a 
movement for fat salaries is unjust; it is in the maig a 
desire to use the power which the Constitution of 1919 
gives for national service. 

So that strange creed, non-co-operation, as we knew it 
for the years immediately following the establishment of 
the new Councils, is dead and nothing can revive it. It 
perished at the touch with realities ; it dissolved in the sun 
of political influence. Nothing is more significant than the 
result of the elections for the Council of State, the Senate 
of the Government of India. The Swarajists declared open 
war on the retiring members, because they would not join 
them in demanding immediate and full self-government ; 
the Council of State emerges from the clections little changed. 
Politically India is healthier than it has been since the 
Reformed Constitution was promulgated, because men 
are bending their minds to the problems of administration 
instead of sulking in their tents. Racialism, especially 
as between the Briton and the Indian, has waned in a 
unfortunately communalism, Ilindu 


spe 


remarkable degree ; 
against Mohammedan, Brahman against non-Brahman, is 
still intense, mainly because the Hindus will not cease from 
attacking the communal representation which is the only 
salvation of the Moslem and the non-Brahman. The outlook 
is far more hopeful ; the country is politically more stable. 
Whatever the National Congress may say at the Christmas 
Session at Cawnpore, the reaction towards active participation 
in the work of government provided for in the Reforms is 
too strong to be stayed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MR. BALDWIN’S ELECTRIC SCHEME 
[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—It is a difficult matter to understand how it is that poli- 
ticians af all shades of opinion are obsessed with the idea that 
electricity supply in super-stations is the panacea for all the 
ills the country is suffering from. Mr. Lloyd George, I believe, 
started it in his book on Coal and Power. Mr. Philip Snowden 
followed, admitting that his ultimate object was to achieve 
the nationalization of the electricity supply industry. The 
present Prime Minister has declared his intention to bring in 
a Bill for improving the methods of supply and ultimately the 
methods by which electricity is generated. Many important 


Members of Parliament have made statements on the subject, 
which show plainly how little they know of the matter. Some 
are becinning to have their doubts about it. Sir Robert Horne 
some time ago admitted that he had been one of those who had 
talked in * very round enthusiastic language * on the subject, 
adding : ‘My study of this matter has convinced me that 
we have talked a little bit wildly of what can be immediately 


achieved by the development of electrical schemes.” It is 





earnestly to be hoped that many other members will study the 
subject seriously before the propesed Bill is brought before 
the House, so that they may not be hustled into giving a hasty 
vote on so vital a question. 

The aims and objects of the Prime Minister's scheme are 
apparently three : 

(1) To give more and cheaper power for industrial, agricul- 
tural, and domestic use and thereby, both directly and 
indirectly, to reduce unemployment. 

The belief that a supply of cheap power is a remedy for unem- 
ployment is quite erroneous, as power in most industries repre- 
sents too small a proportion of the total working costs to have 
any appreciable effect on the present condition of trade. In 
support of this statement the following facts may be given: 
One of the largest electrical super-stations in this country 
supplies current to an area covering 1,400 square miles, and is 
in the heart of the Durham coal-field—the north-east coast 
area, Although the coal, iron, steel, and ship-building indus- 
tries have availed themselves of the cheap current supplied, 
the problem of unemployment has been quite as acute here as 
in any other part of the country, and for this reason : the cost 
of power in the industries named is under 1} per cent. of the 
total working costs, and therefore if the cost of electricity 
were reduced much below its present price it could not mate- 
rially affect trade to such an extent as to make any impression 
upon the depression and unemployment prevailing on Tyne- 
side. The power costs in engineering works generally do not 
often exceed .8 per cent. of the total working costs. 

As regards the use of electricity in agriculture, the Chairman 
of the Yorkshire Electrical Power Company (another super- 
station in a manufacturing district and on a coal-field) said at 
the Company’s annual meeting last year: “It is, to my 
thinking, a beautiful dream of enthusiasts who have given 
very little thought to the revenue the farmer is willing to pay, 
as he now gets the power he requires from an oil engine run 
for a very few hours per day. In other countries it is found 
as we find in this country—that the small amount of supply 
which the farmer requires stands in the way of a general 
extension of use.” 

For domestic purposes, apart from lighting and the small 
amount required for driving labour-saving appliances, the cost 
of electricity puts it out of question in most households. For 
heating, cooking and water heating gas is unquestionably 
cheaper. The gas companies in this country supply a gas of 
an average of about 500 B.T.U.’s per cubic foot. One unit of 
electricity is only capable of giving 3,420 B.T.U. or heat units. 
Obviously then, 7 cubic feet of gas give an equal amount of 
heat to 1 electricity unit, the cost of each to any user may be 
calculated from his own particular rates of supply of each 
commodity. 

It may be added that the gas industry gives employment 
to five men for every one employed in electrical generation 
for the same output of heat energy. The industries associated 
with gas supply employ labour on a very extensive scale, 
not only in the manufacture of gas plant and machinery, 
gas fittings, cookers, fires, &c., but also in the manufacture 
of the many chemical products, &c., from the residuals of 
gas-making. 

(2) To conserve our coal supplies. 

A report by Sir Dugald Clerk, Professor A. Smithells and 
Professor Cobb in 1919 proved conclusively that electricity 
generation by means of the direct combustion of coal was 
very extravagant in comparison with that of the production 
of coal gas. In electricity generation, the most eflicient 
station has an efliciency of only 20 per cent. of the available 
heat units of the coal used. In gas manufacture 85 per cent. 
of the total heat energy of the coal is recovered in the gas, 
coke and tar, and in addition large quantities of ammonia, 
sulphur and other chemicals. The gas industry claims that 
it is the greatest conservator of the country’s greatest natural 
asset, coal, in that it applies the latent heat of the coal to 
practical purposes with greater efliciency than any other 
industry. 

(3) To provide a remedy for smoke pollution, 

Seeing that in the generation of electricity, under present 
conditions, coal is burnt in its raw state (which you correctly 
describe as “the present mad conditions”), with all the 
concomitant evils; and also that in a gas works, coke, a 
non-smoke producing fuel, is the only solid fuel used, it is 
diilicult to see how the super-station scheme of the Govern- 
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ment is to effect an improvement in our present atmospheric 
conditions such as would be the case if gas and coke were 
the fuels used in the generating stations. 

In my opinion, therefore, the Government scheme is only 
@ partial remedy for the troubles it set out to cure. If, 
instead of the super-stations burning coal in the present 
wasteful manner, as they suggest, the coal were first distilled 
and the gas, coke, tar, ammonia and sulphur products 
obtained as in ordinary gas works practice, the super- 
station’s generating plant might be driven by high-power 
gas engines coupled to the dynamos. 

In support of this obiter dictum I may say that I know 
of one electricity generating station in this country which 
had for many years been a losing concern, but when changed 
over to supply the town’s gas made a profit of £3,000 on the 
first year, in addition to enjoying all the advantages of a 
purer atmosphere. 

If this system were adopted, there would be no smoke 
nuisance from the plant, all by-products at present wasted 
and causing injury to health, agriculture, masonry, &c., 
would be avoided ; current could be supplied at a cheaper 
rate for all purposes; more men would be employed in 
electricity generation, and also, because of the cheaper 
power, in other industries the nation’s coal supplies would 
be utilized to the best advantage. 

I may add that in the electricity industry itself there is 
not unanimity in approval of the Government’s scheme, 
and many are persuaded that grave disappointment will 
result.—I am, Sir, &c., SCRUTATOR. 


F. Inst. P. writes: ‘‘ Power and heat are lumped together 
in discussion as if they were the same, or mutually con- 
vertible. They are not. Power may be converted com- 
pletely into heat, but the reverse process cannot be effected 
except to a very limited degree. Energy appears in many 
forms, chemical, mechanical, electrical, &c.—and thermal. 
Thermal energy is distinct in that it is less “ available” 
than any other. It is the form to which all other forms of 
energy tend to degrade. Between mechanical and electrical 
energy, for instance, complete conversion is possible (except 
for the almost negligible loss owing to our machinery not 
being perfect). But once any form of energy has been 
converted into heat, only a fraction (about one-third at 
most and more often about one-tenth) can be recovered ; 
the balance remains as lower temperature heat. It therefore 
follows that, from an economic point of view, no energy should 
ever be converted into heat unless it is required as heat at the 
point where it is produced, or unless there is no other way of 
effecting the particular energy conversion which is sought. 
This axiom (for it is well known and cannot be controverted) 
should completely condemn the use of electricity for heating 
purposes, unless other advantages are so great as to warrant 
the waste of 70 per cent. to 90 per cent. of our chemical 
capital. (This argument cannot, of course, be used against 
electricity generated from water power, but only electricity 
generated from fuel.)” 


A TAX ON BETTING 

[Te the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—You will not, I think, expect or desire me to prolong 
the controversy upon the taxation of betting. But when 
Mr. Perkins states that some time ago he “ set out a policy of 
reform, educational, legislative and social,” and that I ‘* made 
no comment on this policy,” it seems that he must have over- 
looked what actually happened. My wish was and is that he 
and others who resist the taxation of betting should make some 
alternative proposal for such legislation as may remedy or 
reduce the acknowledged evils of betting. If Mr. Perkins 
refers to his letter which you published on October 25th, 1924, 
it is true that he did put forward a rather strange medley of 
suggestions, as tending in his judgment to mitigate the evils 
of which betting is the principal cause. But no one of them was 
a suggestion which could and probably might become the law 
of the land. It is also true that in my reply to his letter in 


your issue of November 8th, 1924, I said, as I say now, that 
if ‘‘Mr. Perkins proposes to continue the campaign against 
betting and gambling by employing, if also by intensifying, 
only the same educational means as have been used all 
through the years during which the evil has risen to its present 


—— 


magnitude ... I hold that nothing less than the direct 
action of the State will prove itself to be an effective weapon 
of attack upon the gambling fraternity and their clients.» 
He did indeed express the opinion, which is little more than g 
truism, that “the volume of betting throughout the country 
would be considerably reduced, if the newspapers in the country 
ceased to be part of the machinery of betting ; in other words, 
if betting notices such as the publication of betting odds were 
eliminated from the Press.”” But does he seriously think that 
such a proposal lies within the range of practical politics at the 
present time? Is it not almost as fantastically improbable 
as the proposal that Parliament should vote a sum of 
£10,000,000 for propaganda in an anti-gambling crusade, 
Nothing, I believe, but legislation can now mitigate the terrible 
proportions which betting in Great Britain has assumed, 
But the only practical legislative measure before the country 
is the taxation of betting. It is, I hope, not unfair to ask that 
social reformers, who disapprove this measure, should suggest 
and support some other legislative measure.—I am, Sir, &e., 
The Deanery, Durham. J. E. C. WeEtxpon, 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Srmr,— Your articles on this matter and the correspondence 
that is accompanying them are revealing the existence of 
some regrettable moral and intellectual confusions. Clear 
thinking and uncompromising action on one or two points 
would help to lay some of the dust of controversy. 

(1) Perhaps the least excusable of all the confusions is 
that which appears in the letter of Sir F. des Voeux. “ One 
buys stocks or shares in a company. . . . You back a horse 
to run first past the post. What difference is there in these 
two transactions—both dangerous ventures which do not 
always materialize, both venial sins at the most.” There is 
hazard in all enterprise, but the hazard of legitimate industry 
and trade is one thing, and trading in hazards is quite another 


thing. From a psychological point of view they are quite 
different. In the one case there is bracing to the mind, 


in the other unsettlement and enervation. 

(2) The advocates of the proposed tax urge that it will 
both discourage betting and bring large financial gain to the 
State. One is reminded of the way in which during the War 
the appeal to patriotism was combined with the appeal to 
the desire for dividends in the call for subscribers to War 
Loan. No moral quality is called forth by the offer of a 
dividend. And the State has no moral power to combat an 
evil out of which it is content to make a revenue. We in 
Scotland have found in our debates with the drink trade at 
the time of local option polls how useful an argument that 
trade finds in the contribution that is made through it to the 
Imperial Exchequer. Give the betting trade the prestige 
that would accrue from making it a large contributor to the 
revenue, and you do a great deal to neutralize moral forces 
that are working in the community against it. 

(3) Bishop Welldon writes as if certain things only became 
sins when they had exceeded a certain quantitative limit. 
But if a thing is evil in principle, the evil is not eliminated 
by the reduction of the scale of the offence. People who feel 
that in the forefront of this whole matter there must be set 
the effort to rescue lives from this moral cancer will feel that 
even in an act quantitatively so small as the staking of a 
shilling on a ship’s run at sea there is violation of a principle 
and assistance to conditions that promote the increase ol 
this disease.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Davip H. TWEEDDALE. 

United Free Church Manse, New Leeds, Mintlaw Station, 

Aberdeenshire. 


ECONOMY IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—With the ery of economy in the air, I am inclined 
to wonder why the Government do not have recourse to the 
simple expedient of abrogating for a few years the rule requit- 
ing Civil servants to retire at 65. I have no figures relating 
to superannuation at my elbow, but the substitution of 68 or 
70 for the present limit would have an immediate effect, and 
the results be cumulative in proportion to the period for which 
it was maintained.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
Avmeric FitzRoy. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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PROTECTION AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

§rr,—Most Englishmen, ofall parties, must be deeply grateful to 
the Conservative Government for their striking and successful 
attitude of reconciliation and good will, first exhibited in the 
speeches of the Prime Minister, then in the great work at 
Locarno, and now as regards Ireland. It is in no controversia] 
spirit therefore that one asks: How can they reconcile with 
that splendid international policy their démarches in Protection ? 
The economic side of the matter need not here be discussed ; it is 
a difficult problem ; and if therein they are mistaken the loss 
might be overlooked in view of their achievements above re- 
ferred to. But how about the international side ? 

When more than twenty years ago the country was startled 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals I called on that great 
Free Trader, Lord (then Mr.) Courtney, to learn his views on 
the situation, expecting to hear denunciations of the financial 
follies of Protection ; but instead of that I found him sad- 
dened because of what he considered the more serious result 
of such a policy—the obstacle it would be to friendly inter- 
national relations. Are there not already signs that even the 
modified ‘* safeguarding ”’ policy is proving such an obstacle ? 
«I am, Sir, &c., AN OLD LIBERAL. 

{Lord Cromer used to say that one of the chief merits of 
Free Trade was that it saved us from the international 
quarrels which continually arise out of tariffs —Eb. Spectator.] 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO LAND 
NATIONALIZATION 


[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 

$m,—I quite understand that Mr. Christopher Turnor does not 
advocate the turning of all labourers into smallholders—our 
limited area of agricultural land makes that quite impossible— 
but I submit that in a democratic age, and with almost univer- 
sal suffrage. it would not be practical to limit the selection to 
“ suitable’? men. Those of us who have had experience of 
smallholders on our own estates or as members of a County 
Agricultural Committee know how hopeless it is to attempt to 
convince applicants of their unsuitability—they are all satis- 
fied that they are suitable and feel that they ought not to be 
condemned until they have first been allowed to show their 
qualifications upon the land itself. Equally hopeless would it 
be to try to show applicants that the land in particular districts 
is quite unsuited for small holdings or, to get them to see that 
less than 26 million acres of farming land in England and 
Wales could not support more than 500,000 peasant families. 
The politician to-day exists largely by the purchase of votes, 
and the applicant for land with voting pressure at his back 
must certainly expect his claim to receive a favourable con- 
ition however much he might be lacking in practical 

ation. 

truth is that when once the State starts interfering with 
matters of land ownership it has to go on interfering because 
politicians on the one hand and clectors on the other exploit 
the movement for their own purposes and are quite regardless 
of the economic principles affected by the new departure. 
For some reason or other the promulgators of the new Liberal 
land stunt ignore this truth and gravely talk as though you 
* security of tenure ” to the 


sidet 


qual 


'T 


) 


could with the same breath grant 


farmer and promise his employees bits of land—as if these 
“ bits of land ” could come out of the moon and would not have 
to be, sooner or later, subtracted from the employer’s holding, 
The real trouble, which all Land Reformers refuse to face, is 


that the quantity of agricultural land in this country is con- 
stant, while the best portion of it, lying mostly in valleys, 
tends to diminish owing to building and industrial develop- 
ments. 

I quite admit that if you established peasant proprictors 
on all the suitable sites in Great Britain, you would delay, if 
you did not prevent, Nationalization, but you would have to be 
remorseless in ousting large farmers of every kind in order to 
get sufficient land to make the experiment effective, and you 
would also have to forbid alienation of the peasant holdings 
by sale, or bequest. At any rate Mr. Turnor’s scheme in so 
far as it is founded on a definite principle, is far and away 
better than the cottage holdings stunt which is understood 


o 
fn] 


to be now in course of incubation at Conservative head- 
quarters. For the latter is merely an electioneering device 
for gaining votes by turning farm workers into partial small- 
holders with great disadvantage to their employers—since a 
man must always look after his own crops first—and very 
doubtful benefit to themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. F. Ryper. 
Thurlow, Suffolk. 


C. M. DOUGHTY 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Srmr,—Apropos of your article on Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, 
in the Spectator of January 30th, 1926, I think it may interest 
your readers to recall the fact that when you reviewed the book 
in the year 1888—.e., on its first appearance—you not only 
gave it a criticism of four columns, but praised the book (then, 
of course, quite unknown) with no grudging hand—praised it 
as it is praised to-day. Here are a few extracts from your 


notice, which was entitled ** The Arab at Home” :— 
*“An author who takes Arabia for his field, challenges com. 
parison with the greatest modern writers of travel. It is the 


highest tribute we can pay Mr. Doughty to own that, with the 
charm of Burckhardt and Burton, Palgrave and Palmer undimin- 
ished upon us, we judge his book to be the most remarkable 
record of adventure and research which has been published to 
this generation. 

° . ° ° ° 

Ho had numerous opportunities of noting the mental effect 
of this long famine—the foxy shiftiness and ingenious malice it 
will breed, while sapping all originality and spirit for large 
enterprise :— 

‘This is the incurious misery of human minds faint with the hunger of generae 
tions, and grown barren in the desert. The Arabs in their suffering manner of 
life (their cup of life is drawn very low and easily stirred at the dregs) which eagers 
the blood and weakens the heart, are of a jealous frenetic heat towards their 


¢ 


enemies: of this also is the Semitic fanaticism. They are in any warfare, as the 
wasps of mankind, too much tempted in their nature to sting the adversary; even 
though they leave some of their own bowels in them.’ . . . For any endeavour 
that their necessity may cast upon them, they can rouse themselves erect and 
magnanimous, whence that saying on the oasis, “‘ The Bedu are all heart,” but the 


famine upon them, it is a short fit, as man’s brains unsettle over the fainting 
stomach, he submits himself to Allah, and must sit down again.’ 
° o . . . 

We cannot close without mentioning three delightful character. 
istics of Mr. Doughty's narrative. One is the perfect perspicuity and 
humour with which he describes individual characters. ‘The second 
is a small group of jin stories, some of which are quite of Arabian 
Nights’ rank. And the third is Mr. Doughty’s most sympathetio 


and vivid pictures of animal life. These are charming—of the 
dogs, Damascus street-dogs, that of themselves accompany the 


Haj to Mecca and return, and are held by the pilgrims to be ‘in 
their beasts’ wit, among God’s witnesses of the true religion’; 
of tho cock that went on pilgrimage with the Persians, that * pasha 
bird, it was piteous that men carried none of his harem along 
with him’; of camels in every posture and condition, so that a 
* Book of Camels’ might be made from Mr. Doughty’s volumes, 
not needing illustration, with their statuesque sentences; and of 
horses and Nomad encampments.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., IGNOTUS. 
[To the Editor of the SrecTATOR.] 

Sir,—Your article on the la Mr. Dou; y quotes a few 
S Y ticl n the late Mr. Doughty quotes a f 
lines from Arabia Deseria in which the author of that book 
reports that the modern Arabs say of the Christians that “ the 
lights quenched in their religious assemblies, there is a cursed 
meddling among them in a strange and horrible manner.” 
It may be interesting to note that this is precisely one of the 
charges against the Christians which Minucius, writing just 
1,700 years before Doughty, puts into the mouth of the pagan 
speaker in his dialogue (Octavius, c. 9: ed. Baekreus). A 
remarkable instance, surely, of the vitality of a slander.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

A. A. B. 


BRITISH LOSSES IN THE WAR 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sirn,—I was glad to see that Sir Rennell Rodd, and Lord 
Fortescue pointed out that “*An Italian” in his letter had 
much underestimated our losses, &c. May I, however, point 
out that they also appear to have underestimated them ? 
To verify this I have been to the Imperial War Museum, 
at the entrance of which is a Tablet Memorial stating that there 
died for the Empire in the Great War 947,105 persons, and not 
only the grand total of 761,519 as mentioned by Lord Fortescue. 
Also that our total enlistments were 8,818,896.—I am, Sir &c., 
H. ReveL_t ReYNOLDs. 
7% The Boltons, S.W.10. 
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IS PROHIBITION A FAILURE? 


[To the Editor of the Seecraron.] 

Sir,—In your issue of October 10th Mr. Charles H. Craik 
said : “ The World League Against Alcoholism has published 
statistics of 300 citics in the States with a total population 
of 33,000,000 which show that the arrests for drunkenness 
since 1920, when National Prohibition came into operation, 
have increased from 221,737 to 515,996 in 1923, and the 
North American Review bases on these figures an estimate 
that the arrests throughout the country have risen,” &e. 

I deny that the report makes such a statement or shows 
such a result; nor does the 1925 Anti-Saloon League Year 
Book, which contains the report and the analysis of the 
Research Department. I challenge Mr. Craik to put his 
finger on, or point out, the page and the line of either the 
report or the year book which will show the figures he gives. 

But while waiting for such information I wil! say that 
the latest report of the Research Department of the World 
League Against Alcoholism (185 cities reporting) shows 
arrests for intoxication in the United States were 22.8 per 
1,000 of population in 1918 (last wet year), 12.1 in 1919, 
8.7 in 1920, 11.3 in 1921, 15.3 in 1922, 17.4 in 1923, 13.4 
in 1924, The trend is now downward, and a comparison 
between the last wet year and the last dry year (the only 
fair comparison) shows that arrests for in‘oxication in 1924 
were not far from half of those in the last wet year. 

It is incorrect to say that *“ The North American Review 
bases on these figures an estimate,” &e., because such 
* estimate ” in that periodical was made by Capt. W. H. 
Stayton, of the Association Opposed to the Prohibition 
Amendment, in an article in the anti-Prohibition symposium 
in the issue of June-July, 1925 (the September—October 
number contained a symposium by pro-Prohibition writers), 
In the August, 1925, Alliance News, Mr. Geo. B. Wilson 
effectively disposed of Capt. Stayton’s * estimates.” 

The “estimates” mentioned by Mr. Craik, however, 
indicate the “ annual consumption of liquor at 260,965,272, 
gallons, or twice as much as before Prohibition.” But the 
United States Internal Revenue reports show that in 1917 
(just before War-time restrictions on grain for liquors) 
167,740,325 gallons of spirits and 1,884,265,377 gallons of 
beer were released for consumption. In 1924 only 1,856,562 
gallons of spirits were released and beer had_ practically 
disappeared. Can any reasonable person believe. in the face 
of such official figures, that anti-Prohibition ‘ estimates ” 
can fill the gap ? Moreover, is it conceivable that bootleggers 
and rum-runners to-day ean obtain and distribute as much 
liquor as the organized forces of 180,000 saloons, 500 dis- 
tilleries and 1,300 breweries put out of commission as beverage 
liquor depots by National Proltibition, besides the bootleggers 
that invariably accompanied the saloons ? 

Mr. Craik tries lamely to “ explain away ” the admitted 
prosperity of American working men and others, but it is 
a very remarkable fact that, while Prohibition is not respon- 
sible for all the prosperity, the large increase in savings 
accounts, ownership of motor-cars, &¢c., came very largely 
in proportion to the going dry of State after State in recent 
years, and especially since National Prohibition.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ep. J. Ricuarpson, 

Special Representative of the World League 
Against Alcoholism. 
69 Fleet Street, London, 


AMERICAN VICE-PRESIDENT 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 


Sir,—-In your review of Mr. Horwill’s Usages of the American 
Constitution in the Spectator of January 2nd, it is stated 
that the “ Vice-President becomes President, on the death 
of the elected President during his term of office, merely by 
custom and not by virtue of the Constitution.” 

The provision of the Constitution, Article II., Section 1, 
is clear enough, and is as follows :—‘* In the case of the 
removal of the president from office, or of his death, resigna- 
tion, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the 
said office, the same shall devolve on the vice-president.” 

T am, Sir, &e., 
21 Chesinut Street, Boston, H. M. Burr, 


THE 


THE HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—It may interest you to know that I sent the articles 
in the Spectator, on the use of the humane killer in slaughtering 
animals for food, to my butcher, Mr. Gillon, of Colinton, 
Midlothian. He was so much impressed that he adopted the 
system, and has persuaded many others to follow his example 
in our big Edinburgh slaughterhouses, which are supposed to 
be the finest in Europe—TI am, Sir, &c., 
Cecizn Di NDAS, 
Redhall, Slateford, Midlothian. 


LITERATURE BY THE TON 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir, Five tons of magazines and illustrated papers are needed 
at once for distribution among the men of the Royal Mercantile 
Marine. Reading is a much appreciated recreation by sea- 
farers during the short spetls of relaxation from their arduous 
duties. They toil the seas to bring our food and help guard 
our shores, so will all readers of this appeal show their appre- 
ciation of their labours by sending a parcel of magazines to 
Admiral C. G. Robinson (Chairman), St. Andrew’s Waterside 
Church Mission for Sailors, 65 Fenchurch Street, London, 
K.C. 3 ?—I am, Sir, &e., ; 
C. G. Rosinson, 
65 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 


WALKING IN CIRCLES 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—From personal experience and inquiry in the Australian 
bush I have proved to my satisfaction that a man when he is 
** bushed * invariably moves in a circle to the left. Three of 
us had been in camp six months clearing bush on the Edwards 
River, and knew every inch of the country for a radius of 
three miles. One evening we paid a visit to our only neighbour 
a mile away. On our return, a beautiful starlight night, we 
started on a bee line for our camp, which was to the East, 
After walking three-quarters of an hour we found ourselves 
back at the starting point, having made a complete left circle. 
Again, starting off on the same bee line, with a star to guide 
us, we soon reached camp. 

Men bred and born in the bush maintain that the reason for 
this peculiarity is that the right leg of man is imperceptibly 
longer than the left. The same thing with a horse. When 
he strays from the homestead he will always be found to the 
left of his starting point.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. TREVELYAN. 

12 North Avenue, Ramsgate. 


THE GREEK PLAY SOCIETY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In view of the widespread interest taken in the Greek 
Play Socicty’s recent preduction of the Oedipus Tyrannus, the 
Committee are considering the possibility of giving a few 
additional public matinees of the play. Before making any 
definite arrangements they are anxious to obtain some idea 
of the probable support of such performances, and would 
therefore be greatly obliged if you would allow them, through 
your columns, to ask any teachers or others who would care to 
arrange for the attendance of parties of students (for whom 
special terms would be made) to send a posteard to that 
effect to the Society’s address, 36 Southampton Street, 
Strand.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Matruew NorGate. 
Dudley House, 36 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF BURKE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I crave the hpspitality of your columns to state that I 
am engaged on a complete edition of the correspondence of 
Edmund Burke, which will appear this year, and that I 
should be grateful if any of your readers who are so fortunate 
as to be in possession of original Ietters written by him would 
communicate with me, ¢/o Messrs. Faber and Gwyer, 24 Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lewis MELVILLE, 
3 Douglas Mansions, West End Lane. N.W. 6, 
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PARIS: AN UNRECORDED REVOLUTION 
IN MANNERS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
§m,—I was much interested in Mr. Angell’s article on the 
Paris music halls. I, too, have recently been in Paris after a 
long interval, and I must confess that I was rather taken 
aback at first by the complete absence of clothing in certain 
scenes. But I soon realized—first, that only the most beau. 
tiful women were allowed to discard cloilies (there was no 
gencral nudity) ; secondly, that it was in no way suggestive— 
merely a display of the human form at its best as a thing of 
peauty ; thirdly, that (as Mr. Angell points out) it was accepted 
as a matter of course by a mixed and (for the most part) per- 
fectly respectable audience. 
“Let us hope that the odious “ tricot,” or tights, which create, 
by emphasizing, indecency have disappeared for ever—at any 
rate in Paris.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PATERFAMILIAS, 


[To the Editor of the Specrartor.] 
Sm,—I am surprised that Mr. Norman Angell was not aware 
that the kind of spectacle, which he regrets, was allowed in 
Paris. If he visited certain English cinemas he would see such 
performances from Parisian cabarets, &c., on the screen! 
Last Christmas I took two girls to a cinema in one of our bes’ 
known spas in order to see a well-reviewed film. Before this 
appeared I was disgusted by a representation of “A Satyr and 
a Dancer.” The dancer was absolutely nude with the excep- 
tion, as Mr. Angell describes, of a piece of muslin about three 
inches square tied round the waist with a string! I may say 
that upon my expostulating I was warmly thanked by the 
“Voluntary Censor,” who informed the manager of the cinema 
that if he showed such a film again he would lose his licence. 
But what I would like to know is: How do such films pass 
gny Censor in England ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Somers-Cocgs, 
Easinor Rectory, Ledbury. 


A STOAT AND WEASEL FIGHT 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sm,—I send you the following account of a fight I recently 
witnessed, between a stoat and a weasel, which I think may 
interest your readers. 

A few days ago, while walking over a partly cultivated field, 
I heard a squeaking, hissing noise, coming from behind a 
large clod a few yards away. Making in the direction of 
the sounds, I almost trod upon a large stoat and a weasel, 
their bodies intertwined as they rolled to and fro, biting 
and hissing with rage. They did not appear to notice me 
at first, and for a full minute I stood and watched them while 
they fought on the ground between my feet. Then the 
stoat suddenly made off as he noticed me, but after running 
a short distance, he stopped and turned round, as though 
he were afraid the weasel might escape him. Turning again 
to see what had become of the weasel, I was surprised to find 
him still close to my feet, spitting and snarling, and in another 
moment he proceeded to attack me, instead of running away, 
as I had expected. ‘Time after time he flung his small, wiry 
body into the air, jumping almost as high as my knee in his 
efforts to drive me off. When he grew tired he would fall 
back, but only to make darts at my legs again if I advanced 
a step towards him. Looking round to see if the stoat had 
gone, I suddenly noticed him creeping up, evidently deter- 
mined to finish the fight, and apparently not afraid of me in 
his desire to get at the weasel. In another moment the 
stoat sprang, landing on the back of his enemy, and again 
I watched as they bit and clawed at each other. The weasel 
was obviously getting the worst of it, so I ended the scrap 
by ridding him of the stoat, and left him curled up under a 
sod, hut quite ready to spring out at me if I came near.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

Greorrrey AsilTONn, 
Brockhurst, nr. Wem., 


EXTRACTS 


Shropshire. 
FROM LETTERS 
A SUGGESTION FOR BANKERs. 
“Tancastrian”’ writes: ‘Taking the old ecclesiastical term 
* tithe,” one would like to make the creative suggestion that 


our great British banks might set aside one-tenth of a tithe— 
i.e., 1 per cent. of their declared net profits, for the founding of 
a@ fund which would provide new ‘shop windows ’—and 
plate glass windows at that !—wherein British manufacturers 
could show, in varicus selected countries of the world, the 
present excellence of their products and the claims of new 
commercial ideas. This fund would not be used for financing 
the products or the businesses of British manufacturers: it 
would be solely used for the purpose of displaying British goods 
abroad. Taking, for the sake of argument, the declared net profits 
in the balance-sheets of all our Joint Stock Banks at twenty 
millions sterling—the amount may be more or less—such a 
tenth of a tithe would yield £200,000, an: amount which would 
hardly touch the aggregates of the net profits of our Joint 
Stock Banks, and yet would form the nucleus of a distributing 
propaganda of great benefit, not only to British traders but, 
in the resulting harvest, to the Joint Stock Banks themselves. 
I believe that British traders would be willing to pay a proper 
commission to such a fund.” 
British Wericurs, MEASURES AND COINAGE. 

Mr. HI. H. Sissons, of North Ferriby, writes: ‘In your issue 
of December 12th Mr. Armstrong gives as his opinion that 
the weights, measures and coinage of this country should be 
altered—the sooner the better—to enable this country to 
obtain a larger share of foreign trade. How often we have 
heard this statement, and yet the answer is there for those 
who will pause to think. Mngland has been, and still is, a large 
exporter of manufactured goods to foreign markets, a very 
large proportion of which are sold in foreign currency and in 
metric weights and measures. The method by which it is 
done is simply this :—The manufacturer, when necessary, 
uses in his factory metric weights and measures, and then, by 
calculation fixes his sale prices, converting them at the rate of 
exchange of the day into their equivalent in forcign coinage. 
The manufacturer who sends catalogues abroad printed in 
English, with English prices, and English weights and measures 
can only blame himself if he gets no trade ; but those who set 
out seriously to do business know better and do differently, 
including the sending out of trained representatives knowing 
the language.” 


POETRY 
ROBIN 


One chill October morning 
When day broke white and wan, 
TI heard a robin chitter. 

The cheery little man ! 


“Cheep! Cheep! 

What shall I do with it ? 
Cheep! Cheep! 
Whatever shall I do with it ? 

Cheep! Chirrup! Cheep! 

There’s nothing to be done 

With my old red waistcoat now I’ve a new one.” 


Beechtrees were beacons burning 
Above the swaying mist, 
Chestnut pods were falling 

And their brown nestlings lost. 


The elms, still proud with summer, 
Yet in their windward tops 

Iiung the pale signs of ruin, 

Like fever-stricken ships. 

And to this world of wreckage 

Lit by a ghostly sun, 

The robin piped his worry 

In wistful voice and thin, 


“Cheep! Cheep! 

What shall I do with it? 
Cheep! Cheep! 

Vhatever shall I do with it ? 

Cheep! Chirrup! Cheep! 

Oh, there’s nothing to be done 

With my old red waistcoat now I’ve a new one.” 


RicuarD Cnuvuxcit. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
THE NAPOLEONIC LEGEND 


[Coryricur IN THE UniTep Srares oF AMERICA BY 
tuzE New York Times.] 


Napoleon Anecdotes. 
12s. Gd. net.) 


“I know nothing which can so severcly try the heart and spirit of 
man, and especially of the man of science, as the necessity of a passive 
acytiescence under the abominations of an unprincipled tyrant who 
ts deluging the earth with blood to acquire for himself the reputation 
of a Cartouche or a Robin Hood. ... The horrors cxcited by the 
Seclirat of France are beyond all human execrations.” 

(JurFeRSON to Dr. Mornrery, Feb., 1813.) 


By Louis Cohen. (Robert Holden, 


Tur world never tires of Napoleon. Ifis deeds and sayings 
awaken a universal interest. That being so, it was inevit- 
able that he should become the prey of the book makers. 
Some day we hope we shall have a comprchensive and well 
authenticated Napoleonic Encyclopaedia, a work to be 
endowed with plenty of cross-references, in which we shall be 
able to find what Napoleon thought and did in every con- 
ceivabie circumstance. Meanwhile, a good deal of enlighten- 
ment may be acquired from the latest load of bricks dumped 
on the site by Mr. Louis Cohen. His prime object, he tells us, 
was to visualize the strange and complex personality of the 
Emperor. On the whole, the selection is good, though I could 
wish that he had not omitted to give us his references save 
in certain exceptional cases. A list of books consulted: at 
the end of the volume is no substitute for chapter and verse 
on the page. 

As a whole, the book cannot but confirm what was the 
accepted view of Napoleon’s contemporaries—the view that I 
believe will gradually be accepted. The essential thing about 
the man was his tremendous energy and his power of applying 
that energy, not to one or two set subjects, as has been the case 
with most commanders, but at every point in space or time. 
But, though he was great in every field and form of human 
activity, he was supreme in none. He lacked originality, the 
full understanding of men and things. It would be absurd 
to call a man so magnificently competent superficial, but un- 
questionably his mind moved on the surface. He would 
probably have defended himself from the charge I am pre- 
ferring by saying that the works of war and government were 
too relative and too temporary to make it worth while to go 
deeply into them. He was one of those builders who do not 
think it necessary to trouble about permanent foundations, 
IIe wanted a good building, but only one which would stand 
sixty years or his life time, ** whichever period should prove 
the longer.’ After that, what did it matter ? 

Ilence arose his contempt of ideas and ideals. For a man 
to be what he called “ an ideologue ” was the most certain 
damnation. An ideologue meant with him, not merely a man 
of abstractions, but a man who troubled to go down to funda- 
mentals. He scorned anyone who dug deeper than was 
necessary for his immediate object. He took as much as he 
wanted of a thing, whether it was Roman law, or economics, 
or road-making, or agriculture, and left the rest. Like a true 
realist, he hated all theories and theorists. They went as near 
frightening him, indeed, as anything could, for he saw that 
they distracted people’s attention from his policies of blood 
and iron. The result was not merely a narrow man, a selfish 
man, and a bad man, but a man who must be classed in the last 
resort as second-rate, though, of course, his second-rateness 
was so marvellous, so intricate and so dynamic that it often 
called forth more amazement and admiration than the work 
of the man of true genius. The second-rate man raised to the 
nth degree of augmentation often makes a better show in the 
world than the man of first degree, the man of genius, who 
only achieves a narrow morsel of perfection. 

The proof of what I am saying is to be found in Napoleon's 
extraordinary lack of mental insight. With all his intelli- 
gence, all his care, and all his inhuman efliciency, he lacked 
judgment. Ife did not know when to stop. He was never in 
the true sense wise. Though he carried cunning, quickness of 
thought, promptitude of action and ability almost beyond 
the bounds of man’s wit, he was terribly apt to rush on for the 
sake of rushing. At the last, indeed, he seems almost to have 
felt that if he did not flog himself on as a bog flogs a whipping 


<< 


top, he would die down and finish his career prematurely, 
Hence the Russian campaign, the fires of the Kremlin anq all 
the mad decisions and the processes of semi-delirious ratio, 
cination that marked its course. During 1811 and 18]2 he 
seemed to be bent on convincing the world that nobody could 
have an excuse left for tolerating him. 

Jefferson said many things about Napoleon even fiercer 
than my text which ought to have found a place in Mr. Cohen’, 
book. Not only did he call Bonaparte in 1810 “ A conqueror 
roaming over the earth with havoc and destruction,” but jp 
1814, after declaring that ** Bonaparte was a lion in the field 
only,” he went on :— 

“In civil life, a cold-blooded, calculating, 
without a virtue; no statesman, knowing nothing of co: 
political economy, or civil government, and 


bold presumption.” 


unprincipled usurpe 
et . rper, 


ninerce, 
supplying Ignorance by 

At the end of the volume are some lists of short sayings 
entitled ;: *‘As Napoleon saw Others,” ‘** A Few of Napoleon's 
Sayings,” and *“* As Others saw Napoleon,” which are well 
worth study. Though not so full or pregnant as they might 
be, Napoleon’s thoughts on literature are curious. Their 
originality, if not their judgment, shows the man. “Good 
Lord! How foolish men of letters are.’ The men of letters 
might weil have replied that he did not make good his right 
to judge them. He said of Shakespeare: ‘ His plays are not 
worth reading ; they are below contempt,” and he professed 
contempt for almost all writers except Corncille and Ossian, 
Against this must be put the fact that he liked Goethe, or, at 
any rate, The Sorrows of Werther, and carried it in his pocket 
into the field. Yet in a wonderful passage, in which he pours 
his contempt not only on philosophy but on religion, he 
indulged in an amusing insult to the great German :— 

“The pocts ? In Germany I knew a very remarkable writer. [ 
think he was called Goethe. . . . Well, this Goethe was as godlesg 
as our Encyclopacdists, but it is true, in his own way—perhaps in 
@ clever way, too. He called himself a pantheist. Is it not all the 
same to say that nature is God—or that there is no God ?” 
Another passage in this anthology of scepticism is exceedingly 
characteristic :— 

“It’s a very bad sign when a man begins to think about God: 
he has evidently nothing more to do onearth. . . . If I had believed 
in God, could I have done what I did ?” 

After the dictum that “ Almost all scoundrels live happily,” 
he drops into a wonderful piece of statecraft :— 

“The best thing about the Roman Catholic religion is that the 

rayers are in Latin: the people understand nothing—and God 
thanked for it.” 
The final flower in this infernal nosegay is the announcement, 
which is the most Napoleonic of all the dicta :— 

“Of course, the Christ of the Gospels never existed. . . . There 
certainly was some sort of Jewish fanatic who imagined himself 
the Messiah. Similar fanatics are shot all over the world every 
day. I myself have had occasion to shoot them.” 

I will close with two curious opinions. Victor Iiugo said 
after his death, ‘‘ God was bored with Napoleon.’ Lannes at 
the height of his career is alleged to have said to the great 
man himself: ‘* Yes, yes, because you have marched up to 
your ankles in gore on this bloody field, you count yourself a 
great man.” Against this may be put Stendhal’s grovelling 
apothegm: ‘“ There was only one man I ever respected and 
that was Napoleon.” 

J. Sr. Lor Srracury. 


THE NEW COMPETITION 
The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a report in not more than 
five hundred words upon nine entries for a previous competition. 
Full particulars were given in the Sprcraror of January 
80th ; they will be republished in the issue of February 20tl. 
A coupon will be found on page 249. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. All entries must be received on or before Friday 
2. Competitors may send in as many entries as y wi 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons t@ 
be found on page 249 of this issue. 





3. Tho name and address (or the pseudonym) of every come 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his mai t 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitt ho 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right ot printing any manuscript 


submitted. 
6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spoctator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Docrors often write charmingly ; Sir Frederick Treves, for 
instance, in one essay (**'The Garden of the Unforgotten ”’) has 
brought to us within the limit of a few pages the infinite 
peauty and sadness of that old Mogul garden where Jehanara 
lies. Through a Consulting Room Window (Methuen, 6s.), by 
Dr. W. C. Rivers, has not the Treves touch, but it is full of 
amusing if somewhat bitter things. ‘ In a nurse,” says the 
author, “ laziness is like cowardice in a soldier, bashfulness 
jn a lawyer, veracity in an ordinary newspaper proprietor.” 
The first essay is on Surtees and that hunting masterpiece, 
Handley Cross. ‘* No sooner were the *ounds in, than out 


went Reynard at the low end. Sich a fine chap! Bright, 
ruddy coat, with a well-tagged brush. One whisk of his 
brush and away he went. Pigg flew in double flight of oak 


rails.’ What good hunting that old tea merchant gives us! 
But we do not agree with the author that Willingdon Hall is 
“the worse sequel ever penned.” Jorrocks in his old age, 
trying to run with the beagles, seems to us a figure of real 
tragedy. 
we ak * * 

Mr. Milford publishes the first modern translation of Mon- 
the last was by Charles 
edition 


taigne’s essays by Mr. George B. Ives 
Cotton 2 ago—in an excellently printed 

(Oxford University Press, £5 5s. Od.) with introduction by 
Miss Grace Norton. It would be impossible to do more than 
mention here these scholarly and deeply interesting volumes. 
writers 





years 


Shakespeare was influenced by Montaigne ; modern 
* We are in my opinion,” says Montaigne in 
his essay on through 
knowledge, not through that of the past, as little as through 


that of the future.” 


might well be. 


pedants, “learned only immediate 


% * * * 


ing a * human fly,”? Mr. William Larkin 
In Sieeplejacks and 


The profession of be 
tells us, is both exciting and profitable. 
Steepiejacking (Jonathan Cape, 6s.), he describes a fight with 
amadman in mid air, how he climbed over the huge cornice of 
the Neison Column (the heaviest projection on any monument 
and how General Riu stood on his head on 


in Great Britain) 


the topmost pinnacle of Strasburg Cathedral. This story of 
real life and uncommon adventure can be read at a sitting ; no 
any other way. 
*: * * 

Why did the Bishop of London write a preface to Medi- 
Various Aspects of the Spiritual Life ? (Macmillans, 
As the book is sealed with his * crested and pre- 
the author, an Indian 
original than this, for instance : 


one will read it in 


talions on 
2s. G6d.). 
vailing > name, one expects from 
Christian, sentiments 


“As the hart is distressed till it finds the water-spring in the 


more 


jungle, so the heart of man thirsts for God.” And so on. 
* ** * * 
That well-known traveller, Grace Thompson Seton, has 


book on India which she calls Yes, Lady Saheb 


written a 


(Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.). The text is better than the 
title and the illustrations are excellent. Where she deals 
with facts, men and women, outdoor life, Mrs. Seton shows 
acumen and ability in presenting her points. She is not so 
fortunate in discussing * the mysterious Hindu.” Yet Mrs. 
Seton is always interesting and her book may be recommended 
to those who—in American idiom—-want to get “ highlights 
and cl ups’ of a vast and varied sub-continent, rather 
than the profundities of Aryan thought. 
* K ob ak 
Atemiciiy and Quania (Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d.), 
by Professor Jeans, should be mentioned as being a pronounce- 
ment by one of the most eminent of mathematicians. It is not 
for the vulgar, however, but for those who ean solve wave- 
equations in electro-dynamies and explore those regions of 
Higher Mathematics where electrons and radiant energy are 
consid: i , 


* * * * 


Captain Charles Johnson's General Hlisiory of lhe Robberies 


and \ lers of the Mosi Notorious Pyrates ~ is being published 
by the Cayvme Press, Stanhope Mews West, in two volumes at 
30s } The first volume is out, and a remarkably good 
produ nm it is No edition of this work, from which most 


s derive, has been published tor two hundred years, 


There is no space to quote at length, but the picture of the 
notorious Blackbeard is too good to pass by. ‘“* His beard,” 
we are told, “came up to his eyes; he was accustom’d to 
twist it with Ribbons, in small Tails, after the manner of our 
Ramilies’ Wiggs and turn them about his Ears. In Time of 
Action he . . . stuck lighted Matches under his Hat.”” One 
day when things were dull, ‘** Come,’ says he, ‘ let us make a 
Hell of our own and try how long we can bearit.’ Accordingly, 
he, with two or three others, went down into the Hold and 
closing up allthe Hatches, filled several Pots full of Brimstone 
and set them on Fire and so continued tillthey were almost suffo- 
cated.” Great credit is due to Mr. Philip Sainsbury for this 
beautifully produced volume. 
* * * * 

A Dictionary of European Literature, by Mr. Laurie Magnus 
(Routledge, 25s.), holds “treasuries of vision” in the world of 
books. The short introduction sketching the scope of the 
work and suggesting, briefly but pointedly, a clue to the future 
of European literature is a diamond among the dry-as-dust 
introductions which usually accompany dictionaries. ‘* The 
study of Europe in letters yields other dates and other values 
than those which we celebrate in politics.’ How true this is 
we may see by even a cursory inspection of Mr. Magnus’s pages, 
T'o say that here is a mine of information may be trite, but it is 
true ; we may delve in the gold of Dumas, follow the rich vein 
of German literature, explore the faults of Zola, glean more 
of the ore of Christendom than we shall ever be able to carry. 

* * * * 

Mr. Ralph Nevill’s new book, Night Life in London and 
Paris, Past and Present (Cassell, 16s.), is a lightly written and 
entertaining chronicle of amusement places and their patrons — 
chiefly of the past. But the writer knows of what he tells, 
whether it is of the present Abbaye de Théléme or Perroquet 
he writes, where the night life of Paris now centres, or of the 
old Bristol in Cork Street, or of the third Sir Robert Peel 
who said to a policeman, ** Don’t think my father created 
you to arrest me!” We notice, however, that the London 


of to-day is scantily dealt with. Only two of the newer 
restaurants are alluded to—very well-known ones at that 
—which will make every young man-about-town wonder 


why the lady whose cooking is famous at a Jermyn Street 

hotel, and why his particular cabaret (whether it be that one 

in Dean Street or not, where breakfast tastes so good) have 

not received an mention. 

jazz, but what of the tango that every debutante would like 

to learn? and of that ankle-twisting amble the Charleston ? 
* * * * 


honourable There is a page on 


As we go to press comes a sumptuous volume on Leicester- 
shire and Its Hunts: the Quorn, the Cottesmore and _ the 
Belvoir, by Mr. Charles Simpson, R.I., with twenty-cight 
illustrations in colour by the author and numerous delightful 
sketches (John Lane, 31s. 6d). Keen from all 
over the world and some of the finest riders in England come 
to High Leicestershire every winter to follow the Sport of 
Kings,and this book of the big grass country and the great- 
striding thoroughbreds that cross it merits more notice than 
can be given here. There are two good illustrations of the 
Prince of Wales on ** How’s That” and “ The Gift,” and we 
both horses are ridden in snafiles. 


fox-hunters 


note that 
*“"°Tis of hounds, and of horses, and lads that ne’er tire, 
O’er hedges and ditches, thro’ dale, bog or mire, 
A pack of such hounds, and a set of such men, 
*Tis a hundred to one if you meet such again!” 
* * * * 
The price of The Correspondence of Samuel Pepys (G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd.) is 36s. and not 26s. as stated in last week’s issue. 


SOLD OUT. 


Many persons have reported during the past few weeks that 
they have been unable to buy a copy of the Sprcraror at the 
It is, 


of course, difficult to estimate the demand and regulate the supply, 


bookstalls or newsagents owing to the stock being sold out. 


But the Manager will be glad to send, as a sample, a copy of the 
current number post free to anyone who writes to The Manager, 
Spectator Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, and 
encloses 6d. in stamps. 
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THE NEW RUSSIA 


The New Russia. By L. Haden Guest, M.P. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) 


Dr. Haven Guest has compiled a valuable work on the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. He has wisely refrained 
from adding one more to the lengthening list of personal 
opinions and impressions with which recent travellers in Russia 
have supplied us. Still less has he attempted to prove any 
case by the facts and figures which he presents. ‘The object 
of the book, he tells us, is a modest one: “ It is to give infor- 
mation about the Soviet Union of Republics which will be 
useful to the politician, to the student of social questions and 
to the business man.” He starts, he tells us, with the assump- 
tion that the New Russia is an accomplished fact which 
whetlicr we like it or not, we must recognize and, having 
recognized it, we must apply our minds to the study of the 
structure and character of the New Russian States in the most 
objective way possible. Thus Chapter I is a general geo- 
graphical and political description of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The chapter brings home vividly to us 
that Russia is a continent rather than a State, and that one 
great change which has come about by the Revolution is that 
whereas one-sixth of the world’s surface was formerly governed 
by a centralized Administration in Moscow, Russia is now 
adininistered by a federal system in which there are some 
nine independent republics and many semi-independent 
provinces and districts. How much the local autonomy is 
real and how much theoretical, Dr. Haden Guest does not 
tellus. Another striking point which he makes, and which one 
verifies with surprise when one looks at his excellent maps, is that 
the whole of Soviet Russia lies to the east of Constantinople. 

Chapter If describes the nature of the Government of 
the Union, that is the central Government at Moscow, and all 
the various local authorities, down to the village organization. 
Chapter IIIf gives the actual text of the Constitution of the 
Union, a highly important document which, as far as we know, 
has hitherto only been available to the English reader in the 
Foreign Ollice pamphlet on Sovict Russia (Stationery Office, 
1924). Chapter IV gives the most important part of the laws 
of the Union. Chapter V deals with foreign policy and quotes 
the vital clauses of the late Anglo-Russian Treaty. Chapter 
VI deals with economic development. Chapter VII with 
agriculture, &c., &ce. These chapters should prove of value 
to all those who are concerned with modern Russia. 

But to return to Chapter OT. The text of the Constitution 
begins with a flamboyant Declaration regarding the formation 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. We are toid that 
it is only the bourgeois pressure from outside which has 
necessitated the Federation of the new Socialist Republics 
into a Union which will stand by itself against the world. 

Yo English readers, steeped in parliamentary tradition, it 
is not by any means easy to conceive of a representative, and 
at any rate formerly democratic, system totally unlike our own. 
Yet that is what the Soviet system is, or purports to be. It 
is based on two fundamental principles, both contrary to 
British practice. (1) Representation is functional instead of 
territorial, and (2) it is indirect instead of direct. Thus 
those workers who live in a particular suburb of Moscow do 
not elect a Deputy to the Annual Soviet Congress, but those 
workers engaged in, say, steel manufacturing in particular 
Moscow factories, elect their Deputy to represent them as 
steel workers. In the case of the agricultural industry, 
functional and territorial representation, in a country like 
Russia, means, of course, much the same thing. 

At first sight the distribution of seats between workers and 
peasants in the Sovict Congress seems most unfair. One deputy 
has to represent five times as many peasants as workers: 
but, it seems, the peasant deputy represents the whole popu- 
Jation, men, women and children, while the workers’ deputy 
represents only the adult workers in the factory. Thus it 
is calculated that the workers’ deputy really represents as 
large a part of the population as does the peasant deputy, 
But though the electoral system may seem alien to us, it is 
not so difficult for the British reader to grasp, as is the nature 
of the Annual Soviet Congress itself. This in no sense corres- 
ponds to our Parliament. It meets only once a year, for a few 
days, and its real purpose is to elect an executive committee. 
One is apt to think of this executive committee as correspond- 


——] 


ing roughly to our Cabinet, but this is not so, for it is a Jap 
body, consisting of over three hundred members, who 9 
meet three times a year ; in some ways it corresponds to ow 
Parliament, and its members seem to enjoy something of th, 
position of an English M.P. This Executive Committee cleo, 
a Presidium, which is a small body in permanent session, 
This body more nearly corresponds to our Cabinet. But the 
Executive Committee also delegates its authority to another 
body, the Union Council of People’s Commissaries, whic) 
appears to be a sort of Cabinet of super-civil servants, g, 
if the permanent chiefs of all our great departments formes 
a second and administrative Cabinet. This body appears ty 
be definitely subordinated to the Presidium, but it initiates 
edicts and decrees which have the force of law unless repealej 
by the Presidium. 

We have attempted only an extremely rough description of 
the central instrument of government at Moscow. Th 
complication of the whole system is enormously greate 
than we have suggested, since this elaborate system 
is dovetailed into similar systems in each of the constituent 
republics of the Union. The system seems complicated tp 
us, but one must remember that it is both a Legislature, ap 
Executive and a Judiciary all rolled into one. The question 
arises inevitably in the English mind: Is this system really 
functioning or is it merely a paper constitution never realized 
in practice? Is it merely, as Leibnicht said of the Reichstag 
in pre-War days, “ But the fig-leaf of absolutism,” behing 
which the uncontrolled will of the little group of Bolshevik 
leaders is carried out ? Thedifferenc es and contrasts between 
this country and Russia are so great that we can well imagine 
that asystem of Government utterly unlike our ownis a possible 
one for that country. “The United States of Russia,” we 
agree with Dr. Haden Guest, is likely to play an important 
part in the world’s history, as the third of the three great 
federations which have emerged into the twentieth century, 
viz., the United States of America, ‘* the United States of the 
British Empire ” and the Union of the Sovict Republics. Ot 
these, of course, the United States of America is by far the 
closest federation, both structurally and geographically. The 
Soviet Union is the next closest, although we notice that 
the right of secession for any constituent republic is specifi- 
cally retained in the constitution. While the undefined, and 
probably undefinable, relation between this country and the 
Dominions forms geographically and politically the loosest, 
though not necessarily the weakest, of the three federations. 

In conclusion, we must thank Dr. Guest for a most helpful 
work. We have one word of warning to the reader, though 
not of criticism ; the facts and figures in the book do not extend 
beyond 1923, and the years 1924-25 have made, by all accounts, 
great changes in Russia. Thus, though no fault of the author's, 
the book is in some respects a little out of date already. This 
merely illustrates the difficulty of studying a country in such 
a state of flux and transition as is the Russia of to-day. 

Dr. Guest asks his readers to point out any mistakes in his 
facts or figures. On page 83, the percentage of Nationalized 
and Municipalized Houses is given as 185.9 per cent. It 
should be according to his figures about 6.8 per cent. 


ANCIENT EGYPT 


Egyptian Religions and Ethics. By F. W. Read. (Watts 
4s. 6d. net.) 
Egypt. By E. A. Wallis Budge. (Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. 


Ancient Egypt. By Maurice Maeterlinck. (Allen and Unwin 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Anthology of Ancient Egyptian Poems. By C. Elissa Sharples. 
(John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus Hunting. By James Paikie. | 


(Religious Tract Society. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is hard to look at four thousand years of a civilization 
and hit off its character in a few phrases. In such a period 
@ race has time to recapitulate the whole process of the world. 
It passes through childhood and maturity to extreme old age. 
In Egypt we can see this growth very plainly and in abundance 
of detail. There was an age, for example, when the con 
sciousness of immortality was the perquisite of kings. It was 
Pharaoh alone who became Osiris at death. He alone was 
buried in splendour, with instructions for his journey among 
the constellations of the night. Later we have nobles and 
courtiers, too, aspiring to become gods. In the end every 
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farmer and merchant, the whole nation down to the poorest 
outcast, can hope to survive the grave and takes what pre- 
cautions he can for his reception by the forty-two judges of 
thedead. And this process of vulgarization (or universalizing) 
js followed even in the evolution of writing. First we have the 
purely sacred characters, the hieroglyphics, the writing of an 
aristocracy of thought and leisure. Hieratic succeeds, a 
quicker and less complicated form, more easy to use, but 
still august and beautiful. Last come the demotic characters, 
and writing is thrown open for all mundane circumstances. 
The mystery has been withdrawn from the written word ; it 
becomes a commonplace. 

No doubt there is something persistent in all this flux ; 
put to isolate the one essential needs both intuition and patience. 
Perhaps it needs also a rich and metaphorical manner of 
speech. For the race was alive. It contained all the elements 
of human expression. If its activity is categorized, then the 
life escapes. One race differs from another not in number but 
in stress of qualities. 

Sir E. A. Wallis Budge has put us much in his debt by 
giving us translations from the Egyptian texts; but he 
js quite remarkably devoid of historical imagination. 
His volume on Egypt in the Home University Library will 
be useful to students who wish a scheme of dates and successions 
to work by ; for in the awful quarrels about Egyptian chrono- 
logy we May as well come to rest, for the time being, in such 
a cautious list as he provides. The blame for the unreadable 
nature of the book is not entirely Sir Wallis Budge’s ; in two 
hundred and fifty pages he has to deal with six or eight 
thousand years, and he has chosen to cram in as many names 
and dates as he can. We can recover our belief that the ancient 
Egyptians were human beings from the Rev. James Baikie’s 
volume. He is already famous as the gayest and most 
excellent gossip upon ancient civilizations that we possess. 
He can show us with a sympathetic lightness the trivial 
details of life in Egypt or Crete—love affairs and lawsuits, 
journeys and strange adventures—and make 
vivid as any novelist’s. He has,in addition, some interesting 
chapters upon the Latin and Greek papyri found in Egypt. 
But for more serious attempts to discover the character 
of Egyptian civilization he gives only the most incidental 


pictures as 


help. 

The stress in vision we usually attribute to Egvpt is that of 
devoted application to scientific problems. 

“So thoroughly scientific was the whole leaning and character 
of the Egyptian mind, that even the architecture of this people 
had an astronomical import, even far more than that of other nations 
of early antiquity. In all the natural sciences, in mathematics, 
astronomy, and even in medicine, they were the masters of the 
Greeks ; and even the profoundest thinkers among the latter, the 
Pythogoreans, and afterwards the great Plato himself, derived 
from them the first elements of their doctrine, or caught at least 
the first outline of their mighty speculations,” 

Yet this, we feel, is not enough ; for we must learn more of 
the reasons for their scientific interests. We recall, too, that 
Egypt was even more the land of the Mysteries to Greece, 
and was venerated still more for her religious knowledge. 
And here we come to a huge gap which none of the books 
before us will really help us to bridge. For Mr. Baikie 
has a large contempt for Egyptian eschatology and for 
Egyptian religion generally ; and Mr. F. W. Read, though 
he gives a capable account of a selection of Egyptian myths, 
speaks patronizingly of them and reserves his admiration for 
Egyptian morality; and, worst of all, M. Macterlinck, 
though he speaks with wonder of the priestly oligarchy and 
the system of initiation, suggests that ** the final truth was 
always, is still, and probably always will be, that after death 
we disappear in the entire ‘ Totem,’ that we have never known 
anything, that we know nothing now, and that we never shall 
know.’ Only Miss Sharpley’s book, with its selection from 
the great hymns to the Egyptian gods, gives us a fair chance 
of making some judgment for ourselves without the inter- 
position of biased comment. 

There is certainly something odd and significant in the 
combination of spirituality and materialism in what we know 
of the external religion of Egypt. The Pharaohs identified 
themselves with the sun-god; they were apotheosized and 
were worshipped by their subjects. But there was a difference 
between this apotheosis and most others. It was to be taken 
A Pharaoh not only insisted that 


infinitely more seriously. 
he worshipped it 


his subjects should worship his image ; 


as fully and passionately himself. He set so high a value 
upon what he conceived immortal in himself that he was willing 
to prostrate himself before that principle. And many of 
them were so jealous of their self-consciousness, considered 
it so great a treasure in themselves, and so entirely 
a personal possession, that they scratched out the names 
of their predecessors from all their tombs and monuments 
and substituted their own. It seems to have been this 
fury of adoration for their own individuality that made the 
Egyptians dwell so much upon the thought of death and con- 
firmed in them their belief in immortality. 

What were the forces, M. Maeterlinck asks, that kept this 
civilization together for so long a time ? 

*“ Obviously, and above all, the priestly oligarchy that held 
the reins, an oligarchy of wise and thoughtful men who jealously 
guarded their secret; while above them were kings not only by 
divine right but actually divine, the monarch not being merely 
the representative of the god on earth but the god himself, and so 
concretely and actually god that no one, himself to begin with, 
for one instant doubted his divinity. In the Egyptian people, 
as in the Chinese, side by side with the divine authority that 
strengthened the social edifice from its base to its crown, there 
existed a certain force that never left them, an authority humbler 
than the other but more effective, inasmuch as it permeated, 
saturated, the entire organism ; and this was the obsession of death 
and the adoration of the coffin. Strangely enough, wherever th 
thought of death is uppermost, persistent, and paramount, life 
takes a firmer grip, quickens, multiplies, flourishes.” 

But here we come to the most strange materialism that was 
joined to their spiritual hunger. And here we observe a 
certain angularity and hardness in the whole conception of 
Egypt. The inability to divorcee that hunger from bodils 
life, from flesh and food and solidity, is most marked, of course, 
It seems pitiable now that 


in the practice of mumimifications. 
and 


men should treat their corpses 
conceive the spirit as a vampire that needs to feed upon 
May not much of the same 


with such reverence, 


grossness for its own pale life. 
materialism be seen in their ideals of massiveness and bulk 
and straightness in their building ? Is it not even possible to 
see the desperate striving of the consciousness to make friends 
with that other divinity, matter, in their very science ? 

rm 
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PROBLEM OF SPIRITUAL 
HEALING 


Notes on Spiritual Healing. By Herbert Hensley Henson, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham. (Williams and Norgate, Ltd. 
6s. net.) 


THE 


WE have to thank the Bishop of Durham for an admirably 
lucid and forcible summing-up of the issues of faith-healing 
and psycho-therapy. The Bishop knows where he stands, and 
his standpoint is hostile to claims such as those of Lourdes and 
the Healing Missions of Messrs. Hickson and Maillard, and 
critical of the rather confused pronouncements of Mr. Anson’s 
book on Spiritual Healing and of—it must be confessed—the 
Lambeth Conference of 1920. We may, perhaps, be permitted 
the reflection that, in the perpiexities of human existence and 
the tangled interactions of body, mind and spirit, there never 
has yet prevailed the clarity which marks the Bishop's 
utterances ; that is the defect of their quality. On the other 
hand, his very clearness and incisiveness render a great service. 
Confusion and illogicality of thought receive short shrift and 
a vast mass of indefinite and incoherent opinion on the much- 
debated subject of Healing becomes, under Dr. Hensley 
Henson's treatment, crystallized. With his main conclusions 
we are thoroughly in sympathy. He lays down, after a recog- 
nition that psycho-therapy has established itself in the use of 
the medical profession, that no one, clergyman or layman, 
should be suffered publicly to undertake the work of physical 
healing who has not been trained in medical science, and is 
not commissioned by public authority ; and that the specific 
duty of the clergyman does not include physical healing. 
A further opinion that “* faith-healers ” should not be allowed 
to charge fees, or to receive gifts, without such prior training 
and commission, will evoke partial dissent because of its 
impracticability. ‘ Charging fees” is one thing; but how, 
in any department of life and work, is the reception of gifts 
to be prevented ? “ Now, as concerning giving and receiving,” 
as St. Paul wrote to his Philippians—and we had better leave 
it at that. 

But we have two comments to make. Neither of them 
directly supports the Bishop or his—as he evidently thinks 


them—too enthusiastic Episcopal brethren in Australia. 
There is a great deal of evidence that a yet undiagnosed 


therapeutic agency is abroad in Nature, which conforms to no 
such moral or logical conditions as Dr. Henson desiderates, 
and indeed manifests itself, intermittently and incalculably, 
on the physical rather than on the spiritual plane. Favourable 
spiritual conditions often, but by no means invariably, release 
it. Under its agency come both the manifestations of Lourdes, 
and sporadic operations such as those of Greatrakes in the past, 
and of Mr. Hickson in the present. In the second place, if we 
do not know its laws, we do know this, that some corresponding 
power of psychic sympathy, receptiveness, entrée—call it 
what you will—is necessary on the side of the patient, though 
the presence of this responsive factor may be unknown to him, 

Now the existence of this remedial force in Nature, whose 
precise workings are so far unknown, though not necessarily 
unknowable, accounts for wellnigh all the mysteries connected 
with “spiritual healing,” not excepting some which the 
Bishop of Durham leaves really unsolved. It is a better expla- 
nation of Lourdes than the Bishop’s hint of * lying wonders.” 
For. as he himself confesses, amid much that is repulsive and 
merecnary there, every opportunity for complete, even hostile, 
investigation is given by the authorities, and the thoroughly 
impartial Doctors’ Bureau certifies a real percentage—a tiny 
one, 8 per 1,000, we believe—of cures. It is tiny, but there 
it is. Human beings may be, as Carlyle said, “ mostly fools,”” 
but they are not all, especially Frenchmen, of that brand. 
Mr. Hickson, again, always reckons himself as the mere 
channel of a power that passes through him, and his achieve- 
ments as a healer seem to be strangely spasmodic and incal- 
culable. The East has curious proofs: so had the West, ¢ 
few centuries ago, in the sudden staying of pestilences, and we 
believe that the most candid and impartial investigators in 
the S.P.R. endorse the existence of some such power as we 
have indicated, without laying down the laws of its working. 
The earliest Gospel indicates that Christ experienced both the 
uses and inhibitions of this power. So did His followers. St. 


Paul writhed under his “ thorn in the flesh,” and we cannot 
think that Trophimus was willingly “ left at Miletum sick.” 


—— 


What we have said does not affect the bulk of Dr. Henson’, 
book. In all that he writes on the advance of medica] Science 
the baneful influences of hysteria, the dangers to a true faith 
of pinning it to physical well-being, we are wholly with him, 
He has written wisely and courageously on a difficult an{ 
intricate subject. 


ENGLISH POEMS 


English Poems. By Edmund Blunden. 


6s. net.) 


(Cobden-Sand ron 


WuEN we close this book after reading it from cover to coye 
we are glad for more than our own sake; we are glad fy 
the sake of the England we love that she still possesses poets 
true to her genius. Here are poems conceived in affection, 
not in affectation ; poems conceived in the heart of one wh 
knows well enough the sting of war and death, yet who ey 
muse in a churchyard not peevishly on worms and skulk 
but on the Cavalier and Roundhead, 
“at truce eternal lying, 
Only in sweet content for England vieing.” 
The book is well named; it is more than a landscape, it js 
a whole county with its sights and sounds and inhabitants— 
the “ peeping spire,” and 
“the obedience of people 
To the commandment singing from the steeple,” 


good 


his friend the yeoman now past the meridian who cheers th 
poet’s asking eye :— 
“Since with a sturdy steady tread, 
He sowed and stored himself good grain,” 


7 


the country inn where “ round all its nooks and corners goes 
the evening talk,” cricketers and footballers, and in summe 
the sweethearts * like loving flowers among the other flowers,” 

Mr. Blunden’s admirers may ask whethet in his new book 
there are any poems better than the early favourites, such as 
* Almswomen ” and ** The Shepherd ” ? The answer is that 
none of the new poems of that genre are better, for the simpl 
reason that those were perfect of their kind. But there js 
a growing interest in the inhabitants of his shire ; in a word 
less landscape and more men and women. He tells poignant) 
of the cricket hero whose exploits were once the theme of 
“old souls round the ale-booth,” but who is dead now ani 
few can tell the younger players “ what a low hillock by 
your path may mean”; and then there is the village bell 
who marries a missionary with * too silk a look,” while th 
neighbours wonder will she “ teach that bridegroom an 
Christianity ?” In * The Eclogue ” an old man and his son 
are contemplating the same stream but drawing opposite in- 
pressions, one finding it good and the other evil; the son 





“drowsed in imagination stern, shaped his remembran 
dark and breathless ” :— 


“But ever in the pauses of his son 
The old man set his bright 
Numbering his curious beauties one 
Straight as a ploughman driving on his mark, 
Through storms, through stubs, through stones his 

furrow guiding, 
Seeing below calm trees calm waters gliding.” 


the dark, 
by one,— 


against 


The poem becomes a parable of the difference between the 
older and younger generation. The poct shares both points 
of view ; on the whole he * sets his bright against the dark,” 
but in ** The Midnight Skaters,” he is aware of the sinister in 
nature ; while the skaters “twirl and wheel and whip,’ 
he thinks of death lurking below, 
“With but a 
Between, he 


ery stal 
has his 


parapet 
engines set.” 


W 


His gift of phrasing is always remarkable ; he makes an oll 
image new by one perfect adjective, where * the aspens lik 
a pebbled water sighed,” and with happy recklessness bh 
hits off the ** hallooing gargoyle.” 
rally iambies, but now he makes a technical advance to such 
brilliant movements as ** The Brook ” :— 


*“Minim waves, nutshel' caves, 
Cataracts over pebbles hurling,” 


His best lines were gene 


or the sad musie of * Intimations of Mortality *’ :— 

““— I am only the phrase 

Of an unknown musician.” 
He is not without his faults; an occasional overstraining 
after a vivid effect, and he can still write such ugly lines as 
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- Will publish the first of a series of articles which is undoubtedly unique in all the 
annals of journalism. 
_— These articles have been written for the “Morning Post” by leading statesmen of 
mame a dozen different lands—men whose title to express the ideals and to define 
vers,” the influence of the nations to which they belong is attested by the 
re influence which they have already exerted on their affairs. 
‘that The Value of these articles is to measure the problem of the future by a survey 
a from varying angles of vision of the resources and the 
tendencies available for the solution. 
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Here are the names of some of the eminent men whose contributions will appear 
from day to day in the “ Morning Post”: 


7 M. Poincare Signor Mussolini Gen. Primo de Rivera 
Baron Matsui Gen. Pangalos Dr. Benes 
ae | M. Vandervelde M. Pashitch Gen. Laidoner 


Other contributions to be published will be from representative and influential men in 
THE UNITED STATES TURKEY POLAND GERMANY ROUMANIA 





The first two articles, which will appear on Monday and Tuesday next, will be from 
the pen of M. POINCARE. 


He will be followed by Signor MUSSOLINI, the Maker of Modern Italy. 
The other articles will follow in uninterrupted sequence. 
Taken together, they will constitute an historic anthology of the counsels of Modern 


Statesmanship, which no one in public life can ignore, and which no one 
seriously interested in the world movement can afford to miss. 
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*antheming what just seemed pain’s crying.” But a poet 
who wrote only faultless lines has never been bern, and if 
he were, his werks woukd be dull reading. 

The most marked change is the evident transition from 
first youth to the growing pains of maturity. He sighs for 
a departed gleam and grows anxious over the smallness of 
his harvest—although he might be reassured by the superb 
vitality of such a poem as ** A Budding Morrow.” But in his 
earlier poems he was content to mirror his surroundings ; 
now he wants to understand them. ife addresses Nature 
as a stern mother who has given him, in addition to life and 
green fields, a brain ‘to labour like a winnowing drudge, 
unknowing what is truth.” In “* Unteachable * he abandons 
the search and “ sticks to old vocations,” but in ** A Psalm” 
it is the urgency of the seareh which drives him back to the 
faith of his fathers :— 

“OO God in whom my deepest being dwells, 
Unasking what Thy form or mind may be, 
Hear once again the sighing trust that wells 
’rom my late wildered breast and comfort me.” 

IIe is not a reactionary, he keeps pressing on to new dis- 
soveries ; but one feels that whether he knows it or not he 
s very loyal to the God of his fathers, as well as to their 
England. 


FROM °9 TO °22, 
Lord Grenfell’s Memoirs. Illustrated. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
21s.) 
In his day Lord Grenfell played many parts. He was an 
artist of talent and had a very genuine interest in archaeology. 
He was once nearly becoming famous as an excavator in North 
Africa, a generation before Lord Carnarvon. But he was first 
a man of action, a soldier with a gift of quick observation and 
prompt decision. He was certainly not a man of letters, or 
of words, and the diaries, which he kept punctiliously, and of 
which this biography is chiefly composed, are generally matter- 
of-fact enough. Nevertheless, on reading his record, the 
sense of ; 
“Old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago” 

settles on the mind, almost as if the writer were a mystic. 
The chief reason perhaps is that the Great War, which befell 
when Lord Grenfell’s active life was nearly over, has set 
up a barrier that lends a strange remoteness to the little 
dwarfed events preceding it. Lord Grenfell’s notes restore 
to their old vividness memories of many events that stirred 
the nation to its depths in that distant age before the War, 
indeed before the more immediate causes of the War. He was 
in Ireland during the Fenian conspiracy of 1865, in Canada 
in 1867, in India in 1870, in Paris during the Communist riots 
of 1871. Ile rode with the Prince Imperial almost to the spot 
where he was killed, and was the first to hear the news from 
Carey, who narrowly escaped the same assegais that killed 
and rekilled the Prince, and he rode out to find the body. 
Later he had the task of telling the whole story to the 
Empress Eugénie at the instance of Queen Victoria. The 
notes on all this period of African history, associated much 
with the half-forgotten name of that very gallant Zulu, King 
Cetewayo, throw new light on many of our failures and 
successes, and on the chief actors. The headlong rashness of 
the Prince Imperial himself has never been so distinctly por- 
trayed; and though the criticism is always kind and 
generous, Lord Grenfell saw with great clarity the nature of 
the qualities which led to such catastrophes as Isandhlwana, 
where but for a lame horse Lord Grenfell himself would have 
perished, and the temporary loss of Khartum. Many of the 
portraits are admirable : of Kitchener, for example, of Lord 
Cromer, of Sir Redvers Buller, of Lord Wolseley—all of whom 
he admired—and of Gordon, whose faults and oddities he saw 
with almost cruel distinctness. 

‘* He was a strange and interesting man, who, once seen could 
never be forgotten—short and spare, his hair tinged into grey, 
with a curious detached look in his blue eyes. His appearance 
was not ‘of the earth earthy,’ but that of a communer with the 
unseen, as indeed he was. He lived in a world of his own, and 
practical business with him was almost impossible. The only 
orders he implicitly obeyed were those evolved by himself after 
consultation with his Bible.” 

After this sketch he gives a half humorous, half bitter account 
of the leave-taking of Gordon :— 

* Before dinner he went up to the nursery and kissed Sir Evelvn’s 


children who were in bed. 


a, 


On leaving for the station, he SOMeWha} 


astonished us by taking off his evening coat and waistcoat anj 
presenting them te General Wood's butler, and putting on another 
coat and waisteoat that he had brought in a bag. He told the 
butler that he could keep the evening clothes, as he would hot 


require them again.” 


Lord Grenfell is specially severe on Mr. Gladstone, 
Government :—** Two courses were open; to recall Gordon, 
or to give him a free hand. They did neither, and fourtee) 
years’ anarchy in the Sudan were the result.” Many of th 
accounts, even when briefest, are made vivid and human by thy 
artist in the soldier. His eye retained the picture of the 
details. Of the end of the battle, in 1885, that first restore 
the situation in the Sudan, he wrote :— 


“When we got to the village, it was empty, except for dead 
and dying Dervishes and some of our own wounded. It was 4 
curious sight—-Highlanders and Sudanese, fraternizing and turning 
out the few remaining Dervishes who were still occupying the 
loopholed mud houses} captured slaves and Bazingers under 4 
guard ; dead camels and horses, and all the litter of an Orientg| 
camp. Dervish spears, swords, prayer-carpets, drums, banner, 
leather water-bottles, pottery worth bags of dollars, the Emir; | 
correspondence-papers with the state of the troops, pages of thy 
Koran and the Khalifa’s prayers, were all scattered on the sand, 


Lord Grenfell was in turn Sirdar in Egypt and Governor of 
Malta, and at one period was at the War Office. But anactiy 
command was always what he liked best. The War Office 
seems both to have bored and angered him, and he has nothing 
to say in favour of its laterdevelopments. His criticism, though 
confessedly from one of the old regime, is worth attention :— 


‘*The present system under which the Army is administered by 
an Army Council has, I think, proved a failure. Business js 
retarded. The Civil side is predominant even in purely military 
questions, and it is swayed by politics. The caprice of politica! 
* Fiascoes,’ such as the supposed indiscipline of the officers at th 
Curragh in 1914, takes place and will take place in the future.” 


Some very fine work, especially in connexion with the Church 
Lads’ Brigade, was to the credit of Lord Grenfell during the 
Great War, but the chief value and interest of his life lies in 
his experiences in Africa, Egypt and the Sudan. He was 
now an old man, though very vigorous and full of life, anda 
little out of touch. But he can still give occasional side- 
lights on at least the opinions of the chief actors. Kitchener 
on August 14th, 1914, was * full of plans and had confidence 
in the result.” He thought the French would be exhausted 
after the end of a year, but that by that date the Germans 
would be back on the Rhine. “* He said that the stores and 
ammunition were still in a disgraceful state and that he had 
to send the Expeditionary Force off with only one coat and 
one pair of boots for each man. He had begged Joffre for 
the present to act on the defensive.” 


The diaries end in 1922, more than two years before Lord 
Grenfell’s death. It is a pity that some fuller sketch was 
not added of Lord Grenfell himself. His character was full 
of charm. The modesty of the diary conceals rather 
than reveals some of his finest qualities ; and the preface by 
Major-General Lane, who served with him in the Boer War of 
1881, at Tel-el-Kebir and later in Egypt and Malta, does little 
more than indicate how much that was best in Lord Grenfell’s 


life is omitted. 


BARRETT WENDELL 


Barrett Wendell and his Letters. By M. A. DeWolfe Howes 
(Oxford University Press. 18s.) 


A LITERARY man of the type of Barrett Wendell seems all his 
life long multiplying matter for such a biographer as the author. 
His studies in English literature of the seventeenth century, 
his letters, and his conversation, all throw light upon his 
engaging personality. He cared for the writers of the past, 
and he lived with them so constantly that the men of the 
seventeenth century were almost more familiar to him than 


the men of his own day. 


It is well, now that his work is over, 


that those for whom (on both sides of the Atlantic) he spent 
ungrudgingly the best years of his life and the maturity of his 
great critical powers, should know something about his manner 
of life and his high ideals. The United States is increasingly 
served, through her professors, by a wealth of ability, and 
public spirit. Barrett Wendell delighted to believe this and 
we have heard him speak with the utmost pride of this service. 
Whenever it was a question during his lifetime of doing honour 
to the qualities and literary labours of a fellow-professor, no 


one was keener than he. 


Those who watched him work, and 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES 
By ANTHONY SOMERS 


I have discovered a remarkable method of learning 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. I only wish I had 
known of it before. It would have saved much 
drudgery, toil and disappointment. 

It has sometimes been said that the 


ne 


British people do 


not possess the “gift of tongues.” Certainly I never 
did. At school I was hopeless. When the subject was 
French, German, Latin or Greek 1 was always some- 


where near the bottom of my Form. Yet in 
jects I held my own quite well. I have now come to the 


conclusion—my recent experience has convinced me of 
this—that the reason I failed to learn languages was that 
the — of teaching was wrong. 


Althoug 


1 I never “ got on” with Foreign Languages 
2 S S ’ 
lave = wanted 1 them—especially I*rench. 

} I b 
I have wanted to read Racine and Balz 
France, and that great critic whom Matthew 
much adn nired, Sainte |] 


O know 
ac and Anatole 
Arnold so 
French, and not merely 
through the medium of a characterless translation. And 
I have wanted to spend holidays abroad without being 
tied to a phrase-book. So I have often tried to find a 
method which would really teach me a Foreign Language. 
And at last I have found it. 

Some time ago | that the well-known 
Institute was teaching French, Spanish, 
Italian by an entirely new method. 
lars, and they interes that I enrolled for a 
course in French, Frankly it has amazed me. Here is 
the method I have wanted all my life. it is quite unlike 
anything I have ever heard « and its simplicity 


and ¢ 5 are almost 
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Consider, for example, this question: 
“Do you think you could pick up a book of 400 1 5, written 
a langua of which you may not know a syliable—say 
Spanish, Gi or French—and not « ga 
le English word, and read it through correctly hout 

reterring to a dictionary?” 
Mi peopie W ll say that such a thin y 1S 1Mpo sible. 
ee ee ee 

Yet this is just what e new celia ieiike vou to do, 
as 1 will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

One of thi ost ikin featut of the V’elman 
Ci es in Ifrench, Ge n, Italian and S; that 
they are given entirely in the langua concerned. 
English is not used at all. Yet, even if vou do not know 
the eaning of a s le Foreign word you can study 
4] Cou ones og.) e. 7 
th ou h ¢ i lig, and 
without “loo up” any bulary. It 
Sol Incre 111 if 1 ; 

] er, t ney th ad, write 
and speak |] h h, Italian or German without 
bothering your h¢ with complex grammatical rules or 
lea r Dy he long lists of Foreign words. Yet, 
Ww! ou have « pleted one of these Cours , you will 
be able to read Foreign books and newspapers, and to 
Wi id sp the language in question grammatically 
and uently thout the hesitation which comes when a 
Fo xT anvrunave Ss corer } 110 e y di } 

n Language is acquired through the medium of 
English 
acer (Pee 
- = ‘\\ Poe 
\ } ae ee | 
“2 - | 


| | How to learn 
| How toleam || Hl GERMAN || 
Ni SPANISH | 





\ ot | How tolearn | 


Hl 
| 
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7 I nn me¢ d of learning languages is « 
f t ‘How to learn lrench,” “ He 
( » learn Spanish,” and “ How to leat 
Y these books to-day, free of c 
(1 1e ¢ the four your reqi ire) to the 
I La s Dept.), 96 Pelman House, Blo 
Street , Lo: don, W.C.1, and the particular book you require 
full rt 


lars of the method) will be sent you by return, gratis 
and post irc 
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climate, follow- perts. 

ing a congenial his family are 
occupation and drawing a comfortably housed. He 
substantial income? Others is helped in developing his 
have found sucha life. So property and marketing 
can you. Many who were’ his crops. He has behind 
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once placed as you are now’ him everything that a 


operati\ e organisauon can 
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have exchanged their drab 





existence in this country do. ven after he can 
for a fuller life on their manage for himself his 
own fruits farms in sunny welfare is watched ovei 

South Africa. Kendrew is on the railway 
Whether you are a married line, only 165 miles from 
man with a family or single Port [lizabet Lhe Gov- 
you can it a mew and ernment has spent nearly 
profitable career at Ken-_ half a million on irrigation 
drew, C pe Province, on wi r tl listrict and 
a moderate capital and thi vil is extraordinarily 
without any previous ex- tertile, 1 ld you like 
perience. The best proof to join the comin unity of 
of this lies in the testimony land-owning iruit farm ers 
of those who have al ady there ing pays 
settled Kendrew -Army in South Afri your 
and Navy men and their land is developed it will 
families, retired Civil Ser- steadily increase in value 
vants, professional and and bring in an income on 
business men, young which you and yours can 
"Varsity men and others. _ live in solid comfort and 
Kendrew welcomes the in- in abounding health and 


experienced beginner and 


free 


jJacts 


Find out more about this Now. Send fora 

copy of Booklet 

temperately and fully. Use the form below and 

address to The African Irrigated Land Co., Lid., 
14 Lower Regent Sireet, London, S.W.1. 
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HINTS TO NEW WRITERS. 


By EDWARD ANTON. 


HERE are few days which pass without bringing me 
letters from men and women who have an ambition 
to write articles or stories: not necessarily as a 
vocation, but, usually, as an occupation for their leisure. 

These letters come from all parts of the Empire, and 
I am struck with the frequency of the question—put in 
various forms—“ Can you give me ‘a few hints’: ” 

A few hints! If journalism or authorship were pro- 
fessions to be mastered by the giving of “a few hints,” 
all the world would become writers, and the rate of pay- 
ment would be that of a clerk. It should be obvious to 
everyone that journalism is a profession requiring regular 
and competent training as much as, say, medicine and 
the law. 

Moreover, I have endeavoured, in every article which 
I have written in this and other journals, to emphasize 
that “ hints” and “ secrets” do not help to make a suc- 
cessful writer. They may possibly enable a_ keen 
aspirant to get one or two “ snippet” articles into print 
by a lucky chance; but there is a world of difference 
between getting a stray article accepted and being able 
to produce saleable stories and articles with regularity. 

The London School of Journalism, by its solid good 
work, has done much to help beginners on the diffi- 
cult road to literary success, but the first thing 
the School demands of its students is that they shall 
work. Work is, in fact, the grand secret of success in 
this, as in any other, profession; and the man or woman 
whe commences a course under Mr. Max Pemberton is 
set to work under supervision which is as careful, as 
thorough, and as experienced as the most exacting critic 
could desire, 

But even before the capacity to work, I might place 
keenness as the primary quality. If an aspirant is really 
keen to write, that counts for very much. It probably 
indicates a natural talent for writing, and if this is so, 
then competent training will almost certainly result in 
producing a competent writer. 

I suggest then, first of all, that those who ask me for 
a few hints” should examine their own minds and 
tastes and ascertain whether they are really keen to be 
writers—so keen that they are prepared to spend time 
and trouble to fit themselves to write. Let them give tp 
the idea that “a few hints” such as anyone may secure 
from the many cheap books which are published on the 
subject will be of any lasting value. They must work 
under a successful journalist. 

The facilities offered by The London School of 
Journalism have been so often alluded to by me, here 
and elsewhere, that it should be unnecessary to re-state 
them. Nevertheless, for the benefit of my numerous 
correspondents, I will do so again, because it is of 
importance that any would-be writer who is really bent 
upon acquiring the technique of his chosen vocation 
should be directed to the institution which actually can, 
and actually does, give him the proper instruction. 

The recognition which the School has won as the 
“ University of the literary profession” is due to several 
vital circumstances. In the first place, it was founded 
by well-known journalists, with Mr. Max Pemberton 
and the late Lord Northcliffe as the principal promoters ; 
and in the second place, it is conducted and staffed only 
by well-known journalists. Apart from the purely 
clerical staff, The London School of Journalism has none 
but men who have won their laurels in the Press of to- 
day. Further, the lessons comprising the various courses 
—Journalism, Short-Story Writing, Free-Lance Jour- 
nalism, ete.—are all the work of authors, journalists, 
editors, and story writers whose names are famous 
throughout the English-speaking world. 

But there is another circumstance—a most important 
one, in my opinion. The School takes itself and.its work 
very seriously. If it requires its students to work, it 
does not fail to work itself. The Directors of the 


” 











School do, in a large measure, make themselves respon. 
sible for the ultimate success of those who study the 
courses. 

The School gives no empty “ guarantees”: the jn. 
structors devote themselves with such unsparing pains 
and with such sympathetic understanding to the 
enlargement of the student’s abilities that it would be 


strange, indeed, if anyone accepted as a_ student by 
Mr. Max Pemberton, and working conscientiously, were 
not to achieve a degree of success. 

To come back to the point, however. No man wil] 


ever learn to be a journalist or a story-writer unless he 
studies the technique of the profession, whatever degree 
of natural aptitude he may possess. In the method pur- 
sued at The London School of Journalisnz you have the 
secret of the success of the School’ s students. From the 
first Lesson the beginner is set to actual writing. He js 
not merely instructed in the theory of modern journalism 
or story-writing ; he is made to work at it, to practise it, 
and his work is ‘Criticized by the instructor. Faults are 
pointed out, modifications, alterations, and i improvements 
are suggested, and I know of numbers of cases where 
work done in this fashion on the first lesson has, 
quently, been improved and perfected so that it has 
become accepted and printed. 

Everything is done to stimulate and encourage the 
writer; the instructors are at pains to draw out of each 
student his best. That is important, for no two writers 
have exactly the same ideas. When a student begins the 
Course, his instructor discusses with him the various 
opportunities before him and the lines most suitable to 
his individual case: the future being _ planried 
accordingly. In this way the Course is adapted from the 
beginning, and is, thereafter, planned to help the student 
along the most congenial and profitable lines. 

Similarly in short-story writing. When the student 
submits his first story early in the Course there are 
usually at least one or two outstanding defects. Pos- 
sibly the dialogue is unconvincing; or the chara 
tion is weak. Or again it may be that the plot 
veloped without skill. These defects are discussed by the 
instructor, and special work is strengthen the 
student in those directions in which he is weak, The 
School can, in this way, help not only the beginner, but 
also those who have already succeeded in selling some of 
their work. The great value of the instruction, in fact, 
lies in this personal criticism of the students’ work : the 
lessons of the Course being the pegs upon which this 
instruction may be hung. 

The work done by The London School of 
is, in short, as thorough and as conscientious as 
exacting critic could desire. 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTHCLIFFE and 
personally conducted by Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT-STORY WRITING and PROSE- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in 
all the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not 
only thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its 
students in the disposal of their work. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which ap 
opinion can be based. 


** DAILY MIRROR - COMPETITION. 
£50 for an Article. 








The Directors of the London School of Journalism desire ‘6 
remind readers of the Specrator that all those enrolling within 
the next few weeks are eligible for this year’s Competition. 

A Prize of £25 is also awarded by the Directors of the Sch¢ 


for the best Short Story submitted by students. 

Full particulars of these Competitions will be sent with the 
Prospectus on application being made to The Prospectus Depart- 
ment, The London School of Journalism, 110 Great Russell Street, 


London, W.C. 


jAdvertiser’s Anncuncement.] 
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to whom the high level of American professional character 
is dear, will rejoice to read the illuminating biography Mr. 
Howe has given us, The background of the lad is 
<ketched, and then we mect him engaged in the study of law 
at Harvard. Literature, however, claimed him for her own, 
and Mr. DeWolfe Howe makes us feel that we have personally 
met the professor who delighted audiences in both England 
A book of this inspiring quality does much to 


the se 


and France. 
promote that feeling of unity among the English-speaking 
races that Barrett Wendell had so much at heart. 

OF THE CHURCH 


By Evelyn Underhill. 


THE MYSTICS 
Church. (James 


The Mystics of the 
net.) 


Clarke and Co. 6s. 
Miss EVELYN UNDERHILL has had a long and intimate know- 
of many mystics in many ages. No one has done more 


ledge 
she to explain, so far as it can be explained, the mystic’s 


than 
experience 
desire to understand. 
put she has not yet reached her goal. 
her to be a step nearer; we still await her final spiritual 


to a generation that has shown more than a passing 
She has passed through many phases, 
This last book shows 


word. 

Miss Underhill brings to her task a rapid elear brain, power 
of analysis, and something of the novelist’s faculty of present- 
wonderful array 
and 


ing characters. She summons before her a 
of mystics Roman, English, German, French, Spanish 
makes them speak out in no uncertain fashion. 

The result is striking and serves to dispel the Victorian 
notion that they were bats flying in the twilight. On the 
contrary. the Christian lucid thinkers who 
approached to an almost scientific precision in their accounts 


mystics were 
the mysteries of the Faith. 

for instance, is visualized for us, and we follow 
intellectual travail until 
‘I entered and beheld with the eye of the 
above the eye of the soul, 


St. Augustine 
him through his transeending the 
intellect he says : 
oul the Light that never changes ; 
above my Henecforth 
quiet. joyful ¢ mviction: “ My life shall be a real life, being 
Thee.’ Each mystie that reaches unity, by 
In the words of Ruysbroeck 


intelligenee.”’ he could declare with 
wholly full of 
whatever path, becomes creative. 

he is “ by the grace of God a life-giving member of Holy 
these Underhill has dealt in 
her other books, and her long familiarity with them enables 
her to handle them with extraordinary dexterity. She has 
also introduced some names which will be unfamiliar to the 
Dialogues, composed 


mystics Miss 


With many otf 


average reader, like Cassian, whose 
near the time of St. Augustine’s death, were a source of 
inspiration to all later Christians mystics ; like St. Hildegarde, 
who was so richly endowed with charismatic gifts. Miss 
Underhill extends her studies of the Protestant mysties, and 
besides tracing the influence of Jacob Boehme in Quakerism, 
and throueh William Law to the Evangelical and Tractarian 
Movements of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, she 
makes an independent study of Henry Martyn. This last is 
most welcome. Henry Martyn seen in the perspective of the 
world’s religious geniuses appears in a new light, and many 
passages in his life, overlooked by the Evangelicals, suddenly 
vain an unexpected significance. 

This brilliant book succeeds in the attempt, which Miss 
Underhill made previously on a smaller scale in Practical 
Uysticism, to make clear to normal people the experiences of 
those who have done the most to enrich the spiritual life of the 
*hurch, 


ia hl . “mm 
THE SEA 


By Capt. W. 


FIVE YARNS OF 
THE ROMANCE OF NAVIGATION. 


unpson Low. 16s.) 


B. Whall. 


Caprain W.B. Wuatt is a man who knew his job and loved it 


all his days, and the fruit of his love is manifest in his book. 
\part from his sea service he has read and studied his subject 
deeply, and has woven the lives, aims, and achievements of 
the great navigators into a continuous story without a dull 


with King Amraphel of Shinar, 
first known navigation laws, and 


starts 
who made the 
he continues with tales of privateers, smugglers, slavers, bue- 


the Arctic and Antarctic, flags and 





—— 


chanties. These and many other subjects are handled in such a 
way that willy-nilly you must go a-roving in such company to 
the end. 
a first-class index. 

FAIR WINDS AND FOUL. By 

Hopkinson and Co. 1@s, 6d.) 

Here are hell's hatches let loose, with knives and belaying pins 
and fists and boots freely used as weapons of offence. This is 


The illustrations are worthy of the book, and there ig 


Frederick Parry. (Martin 


the yarn of a youngster who went to sea as apprentice and 
finished bucko mate of a Yankee packet. The crew were a lot 
of roughs slung on board, dead or fighting drunk, who had to 
be man-handled to get the ship under way. They fought a dead 
* muzzler ”’ 
twenty-three days, with the gailey fire out, clothes and bedding 
soaked, before they drove her round Cape Stiff in the teeth of 


off Cape Horn, making and shortening sail for 


the winds and seas. These yarns are full of the rougher side 
Some are brutal but all are very real. 


A.B. An 


of the sea. 


SAM NOBLE, 
7s. 6d.) 


Autobiography. (Sampson Low, 


Sam Nose, A.B., has given us a perfectly simple, straight- 
forward story of his life as an able seaman during the early 
*eighties in the Royal Navy. This record of a four-year com- 
mission in a happy ship is a book for every sea-lover’s library. 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF THE SEA. By J. 
(Philip Allan and Co. 8s. 6d.) 
Turse are twelve tales of adventure, ranging from Elizabethan 
times when John Fox escaped with 280 slaves from a galley 
in the port of Alexandria, down to the latest epic of the sea, 
Pirates, of course, figure largely, 


G. Lockett. 


the boats of the *'Frevessa.’ 
and the author has chosen the worst of them all, Blackbeard, 
whose sense of humour must have been extremely trying to 
his mates. Others stories deal with Mary Ann Talbot, the 
wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ and the horror of the ‘ Mary 
Russell.’ All are absorbing and so well told that it is invidious 
to make a choice. If any father buys this book for his son 
and so much as glances at it he will not lay it down until he has 
turned the last page. 

SHIPS OF THE SEVEN SEAS. I 

(Heinemann. 15s.) 

Tis is an exhaustive treatise on an enormous subject, with 
The book begins 


<< 


Hawthorn Dani a 


which the author has a good acquaintance. 
with the first log kicked along by primaeval man, and follows 
hotel ancl 
been 


the development of ships to the latest floating 
[i i 
battleship. work 
I 
put into it, but somehow this reviewer could not get into the 
ships and feel the life and lift of them. Carefully illustrated 
and with a good appendix, Ships of the Seven Scas fills its part 


Knthusiasm and conscientious have 


as a work of reference, 


THE QUARTERLIES 
In the new Edinburgh Review Sir Valentine Chirol writes a 
grave, we might say a threatening, article on “ The World 
Problem of Colour.” 
many coloured people in the world as there are white and that 
in the British Empire the proportion is seven to one 
is the difference in civilization and mental rank among the 
coloured races there runs through them all alike at the present 
moment ‘‘ a strong current of revolt against the white man’s 
supremacy.” The sanction of Islam stands, he points out, 
behind the revolt, but even among black peoples of very low 
civilization, racial hatred is being opposed to racial contempt, 
Hope lies for us, he thinks, in a spontaneous recognition— 
man’s right to ‘ equality 
of opportunity with the white man.” The policy to be 
deprecated is, he believes, that which urges a “united white 
front against people of other colour.” This means war, and a 
common ruin for victors and vanquished. Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott in “ Whitehall and Westminster,” pleads with 
Parliament to “keep the Executive in its proper place” 
and in particular to check any tendency on the part of the 
Executive to encroach upon the sphere of the Judiciary, 
The Judges, he argues, are powerless “if the Legislature betrays 
the pass.” “* The Fruits of Prohibition” in America are exhibi- 
ted before the readers’ eyes by Mr. Elmer KE. Stoll. They are in his 
Prohibition was, he thinks, a mistake made 
in a fit of moral enthusiasm. For a tendency to indulge in 
such enthusiasms Mr. Stoll condemns his own country. ‘The 
tone of his article is rather cynical and his apology for the 


Ile reminds us that there are twice as 


wide as 


already begun—of the coloured 


opinion all bad. 
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apparent want of patriotism involved in publishing such 
attacks outside America, strikes us as insullicient. “ A 
Greek Adventurer in Egypt,” by Mr. Idris Bell, describes an 
immensely interesting find of Greek papyri in Egypt, throwing 
@ light, by means of economic and domestic details, upon the 
working of an estate in Egypt in the third century B.c. 
Another very interesting article is one on Samuel Richardson 
by Lord Ernle (evidently the first of a series) called ** Founders 
of the Modern Novel.” 

The Quarterly opens with an article by Sir Reginald Blom. 
field upon “ Architecture Old and New.” He gives the gist 
of several new books upon the subject in such a manner as 
to make us eager to read them, and this though he himself 
does not share their conclusions. ‘Too many new architects 
and critics are, he thinks, tainted with a great heresy—the 
notion that “ knowledge hampers originality.” ‘ Biology and 
Social Hygiene,” by Professor Arthur Thomson, is a very 
moderate and sensible article controverting the materialist 
view of human progress while accepting the conclusions of 


science. ‘“ Heaven help us from going to the bees!” he 
exclaims. Social organization, he maintains, ‘‘ is not neces- 


sarily a good thing in itself. It requires to be scrutinized not 
only in terms of wealth and health, both so conspicuous in the 
bee-hive, but in terms of the higher values—the good, the 
beautiful and the true.” In “ Profit Sharing and Share Pur- 
chase ” Mr. Howard Hazell discusses various plans of profit 
sharing, believing that in some such system lies the best hope 
of prosperity for employee, employer, and consumer. ‘“ Irish 
History since the Union,” by Sir John Ross, deals with Sir 
James O'Connor's History of Ireland, the recent publication 
of which book he considers to be *‘ a matter of great historical 
and social importance ’—an impartial history of that land of 
prejudice has, he thinks, at last been written by an historian 
who * though still a Home Ruler and one who approves of the 
Treaty, has no words strong enough to denounce the means 
used to bring it about.” The story of ‘“‘ The Last Days of the 
Grand Duke Michael,” by the Princess Poutiatine, is a piece of 
first hand Russian history told with a simplicity which 
enhances its tragedy. In ‘“* Good Estate Management” Mr. 
George Hutchinson states the case for the retention of the 
existing system of land tenure in England, and pleads for 
State assistance to uphold it. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


OLD FRENCH FURNITURE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
By Elisa Maillard. Translated by Maclver Percival. (Heine- 
munn. 30s. net.) 

Ir is strange that while the passion for collecting old English 
furniture has produced in the last two decades a prodigious 
literature, from the late Mr. Macquoid’s monumental works 
down to the most superficial and “* popular ” guide books, old 
foreign furniture which has been sought after by connoisseurs 
for half a century, and, spasmodically, for much longer, is 
supported in England by the most meagre library. The present 
work does not pretend to be an exhaustive account of French 
furniture so much as a description of the objects used during 
the five periods into which the book is divided, from 1610 to 
1815, and it includes besides tables and chairs, draperies of 
every kind, ornaments and china. By far the most interesting 
and valuable feature is the series of engravings by such artists 
as Abraham Bosse and Moreau le Jeune of interiors typical of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries respectively. Added 
to these are photographs of actual specimens in the great 
museums (Mme. Maillard is attachée au Musée de Cluny), 
and in private collections. In the early years under review the 
French were far ahead of English craftsmen, and it is interesting 
to observe how, owing to the size of the country, the concen. 
tration of the rich families about the Court, and more 
especially the extreme sumptuousness of the furniture 
made for them, country styles were much less affected by 
current fashions in France than in England. Mme, 
Maillard’s book, printed in France, is profusely illustrated 
and contains besides photographs and reproductions from 
prints a large number of pen and ink drawings, many of which 
are poor. The paper is indifferent, the binding somewhat 
flimsy: there is a bibliography to each chapter but no index, 
and the book has rather an airof having been hastily flung 
together, 


_ 
ELIZABETHAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, By 
M. St. Clare Byrne, M.A. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Miss Byrne is a well-known authority on certain aspects 
Elizabethan literature, and from her intimate knowledge 
the period has built up this picture of life in Elizabety, 
England. It makes excellent reading. Religion, customs, 
food, gossip, country life, economics, education, the theatre 
superstition, travelling and games are all called upon to give, 
liveliness to the description. ‘The one danger, not entirg 
absent from the chapter on “ An Elizabethan Day,” is ty 
sentimental arrangement of indubitable facts in order y 
produce a pretty picture. The author has spared no pains tj 
make the account comprehensive. Much material is brough, 
together for the first time, and general readers are given th. 
benefit of the intensive Elizabethan scholarship of recent years, 
The bibliography and footnotes are very valuable guides 
the background of Shakespeare’s age. 
THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. (Haslewood Press, la Kensingigy 
Place, W. 8. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Few more delightful presents could be found than this Hag) 
wood edition of Pope’s Rape of the Lock, printed by th 
Chiswick Press in the eighteenth-century manner, with th, 
plates by Du Guernier. The text includes Pope’s latest cor, 
rections, a neat bibliographical note is tucked away at the 
end where only the scholar or the enthusiast need find it, ang 
it is particularly pleasing to find the title printed in gol 
directly on the back instead of an ugly and annoying pape 
label. The eighteenth century is now in fashion, and i 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson is its Bible, the Rape of the Lock is 
its breviary. Messrs. Etchells and Macdonald are to be con 
gratulated on this act of piety. 
THE STORY OF THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE MOVEMENT 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES AND SCOTLAND. By 
J. M. Robertson Scott. (The Village Press, Idbury. 6s. 6d) 
Ti: Women’s Institute Movement has found an eflicient and 
sympathetic chronicler in Mr. Robertson Scott. Its rapid 
development proves that these Institutes were badly wanted, 
First started in Canada, they were introduced here in 1915 
under the Agricultural Organization Society, and in 1917 wer 
transferred to the Board of Agriculture. The 3,383 Institutes 
composed of 204,460 members in 1925 were subsidized bya 
Government grant of only £950, which compares favourably 
with the grant of £10,000 in 1921. Shortly the Women’s 
Institutes will be entirely self-supporting. In wartime the 
club interests centred on Food Production and _ household 
economies, but now the study of handicrafts is chiefly pursued, 
with excellent results. As a means for bringing women togethe 
for social recreation and intellectual and domestic improvement 
the Women’s Institutes have justified their existence, and the 
democratic and constitutional way in which they are managed, 
or rather in which they manage themselves, is in itself a 
education to women in the correct way of conducting affairs. 
““THE BEST WAY " COOKERY GIFT BOOK. (Otfices d 
“The Best Way ” Series, Fieetway House, larringdon Street 
4s. 6d.) 
Tus is a most excellent receipt book giving exact directions 
for the preparation of innumerable dishes, sweet and savoury, 
such as are wanted by ordinary middle-class families who 
cannot afford to despise margarine or to throw away materials. 
The book would be invaluable to an intelligent amateur 
as it does not presuppose much knowledge and gives a little 
picture of each dish when done. 
THE RISE OF MODERN INDUSTRY. 
and Barbara Hammond. (Methuen. 10s. 
Mr. AND Mrs. Hammond have written an interesting al 
thoughtful book on the Industrial Revolution. They sketéb 
lightly the development of commerce up to the ¢ighteenth 
century, and they then describe in some detail the effect of 
agricultural improvements upon the Iabourer before narratigg 
the history of the steam engine and of the new inventions 
which transformed the iron, pottery and textile trades. I 
four impassioned chapters at the close they discuss the social 


By J. L. Hammond 
6d. net.) ‘ 


consequences of these great industrial changes. 
disappointing to find that the authors, while citing familiat 
facts from Parliamentary reports, do not stop to considet 
whether the evil conditions at Merthyr and other places wert 
not in fact exceptional. “Moreover, it must be remembered 
that our mediaeval towns, and even London in 1666, wer 
probably in a far worse state than Manchester or Merthyr ® 
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HERBERT 
JENKINS’ 
BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FAMILY WITCH: 


By A. B. COX, Author of “ Brenda Entertains.” 

7s. 6d. net. 

This is a book of sheer laughter and deals with the love 

affair of Lord Charles and Pamela. Pamela’s father refuses 

to accept a son-in-law who has no family ghost, and he in 

desperation introduces the family witch. ‘The fun thence- 
forward waxes more and more furious, 

Western Mail.—* A rollicking story.’ 


GREEN INK 
By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “ Charing X Mystery.” 
7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Fletcher has established a big reputation as a writer of 
detective fiction. He knows how to create his atmosphere 
and keeps the reader intrigued until the end. 


THE HOUSE OF THE PURPLE STAIRS 


By JEANNETTE HELM. 3s, 6d. net. 

A shriek, a shaft of light, and a girl draw Gordon into a 

murder mystery. What was the mystery of the sinister stairs? 
Read and see. 


THE CRIMSON FEATHER 


By MAUD CROSSLEY and CHARLES KING. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Stella finds her uncle murdered, the only clue is a crimson 
feather. ‘The result is a story of breathless interest and 


should be read by all. 


RECENT_SUCCESSES 


A VILLAGE IN CRAVEN 
By W. RILEY, Author of “ Windyridge.” Illustrated in 
colour and line drawing by Miss Elisabeth Brockbank. 
R.M.S. 12s. 6d. net. 
Charming pen-pictures of a Yorkshire village—the village of the 
Singing Waters in the Land of the Crags whose song resounds in 
the ear of the reader like a pleasing echo of the past. 
Truth. ‘ Delightfully racy pen-portraits of Yorkshire village 
characters,” 


ACROSS UNKNOWN AUSTRALIA 
By MICHAEL TERRY, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.D., F.R.C.I. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
A thrilling account of exploration in the Northern Territory of 
Australia. Though the auther lays no claim to be an explorer, he 
nevertheless succeeded in being the first man to cross the Island 
Continent across the wild, unknown tracks between Western 
Queensland and the West Australian Coast in a motor-car. The result 
is a veritable Odyssey of adventure, related in a lively, engaging 
style, 


“HARD LYING” 


Eastern Mediterranean 1914-1919 
By CAPTAIN L. B. WELDON, M.C. A true story of 
exciting adventures. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 
This book is the contents of a diary kept by the author from 1914 
to 1919, Detailed to spy and employ spies along the enemy coast- 
line, his life was one long thrill, A story full of wonderful daring 


and miraculous escapes. 
Aberdeen Press and Journal,—° A lively account of vivid and 


stirring days and nights.” 


WITCHCRAFT AND THE BLACK ART 
By J. W. WICKWAR. 8s. 6d. net. 


An interesting volume dealing with the folklore and psychology 
of witches and the practice of the Black Art. The author has 
gathered into his pages a fund of fascinating material. 

Scotsman,— It is entertaining and in many ways instructive.’ 








FOUR PAST FOUR 
By ROY VICKERS. A thrilling mystery story. 


7s. 6d. net. 
THE LADY OF LEBANON 
By PIERRE BENOIT. A Story of Syria. 7s. 6d. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 
3 YORK ST., S.W.1. 
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NEW CASSELL BOOKS \ 





\ 


Judges The Rt. Hon. the 
EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, 


Ph, Dba, (Pada, Led. 


“A volume which will allure the average man no less than 
the members of Lord Birkenhead’s own profession.”—Daily 
Express. : 
“ Difficult to praise too highly. . . Certainly no other 
living author could have presented us with so readable a 
series of biographies.”—Daily Graphic. 

15 Half-Tone Plates. 25/- net. 


Night Life RALPH NEVILL 


The au.mor, whose knowledge of the gay life of the last couple of 
centuries is unsurpassed, here presents a striking series of ae ures 


exhibiting the headlong chase after enjoyment. Full of curious 
information and illustrated with an abt yuundauce of stories, this book 
has all the fascination of a rich romance 16/- net 


New 7/6 Mieke. 


Runaway 2nd Impression 
_— FLOYD DELL 
A vital study of the strongest of all human emotions, the love 
between a parent and a child, and the author has written a fine 
book, for which no praise —— be too great.”—Daily Chronicle, 
Its strength is in the sensitive handling of a thoughtful theme.” 
—Western Mail. 


The F ulfilment of 


Daphne Bruno 
ERNEST RAYMOND 


This sequel to “ Daphne Bruno” traces the fortune of the heroine 
from the birth of her daughter to an exciting climax. It is described 
with all the author’s accustomed charm of thought and style. 


Shutters OLIVE WADSLEY 


“In ‘ Shutters’ Miss Olive Wadsley is at her best. The story is 

good and the people in the story are real.’’—Sunday Times. 

** Unquestionably a clever and artistically written story.”—IJ]estern 
ail, 





Recent 7/6 Successes 
Ethel M.Dell K. R. G Browne 


A MAN UNDER A LADY FROM THE 
AUTHORITY | 2nd Impression. SOUTH 


50th Thousand. “Riotous adventure humorously 
A thrilling story with a surpris- told. A capital story — the 
ing end. It concerns a parson 
be a widow “ with a voice 
of flute-like sweetness.” . 

: Warwick Seuten 
E. Temple Thurston SORRELL AND SON 

Mr. BOTTLEBY DOES 25th Thousand. 

3rd Imp. SOME THING A beautiful story, full of Xs 
“A delightful mixture of humour cit cams nt = Fy Ae bes t 5 Saaee. oa 


and sentiment . . the best p 
story that Mr. Temple Thurston ‘Ung uestionably the best novej 
he has written.’—Truth. 


has yet given - ty T . 
—Daily Telegraph. 
fcr Douglas Newton 
I. A. R. Wylie et inven.  SOOKEY, 
BLACK HARVEST * Self-made, defiant, and domi- 
“A singular and arresting book nant, Sookey, the heroine of 


one of the most remark- this new novel by Douglas 
t . sht in* he 1 
able novels published for some Newton, gets right into the hearé 


years past.”—Sunday Times. of the a. Bes 
Ernest Raymond Gi . 
. iuseppe Bianco 
a Saree MIDDLEMEN 
14th Thousand. 


A powerful, clever and attractive 





long inte: - evenings. 
ingham Gacetle 


. Ww > 
Veus, 


“It stands out head and shoulde rs story—about a girl with a large 
from the ruck of modern fietion. income and a _ larger heart. 
—Glasgow News. Ordinary people are deftly 


characterized. 


Joan Sutherland 
CHALLENGE, 
15th Thousand. 


Frank H. Shaw 
THE GLORY OF LOIS 


“ A vigorous and original tale. 
—Daily Mail. 


“Lois is likely to prove one of “The book goes on to its 
the most wonderful heroines of 


recent times.” ; 
—East Anglian Daily Times. doom.” —Live 


denouement as irrevocably as a 
Greek tragedy marches to its 
»rpool Daily Courier. 
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The | 
DUNLOP. 
Organisation 


is complete and efficient. No-one can make a better tyre and 
no one ever will. We use only the finest rubber, twist and weave 
our cotton in our own Mills—the largest in the world—make 
our own tools and employ the best workmen and the most highly 
trained technical and manufacturing staff it is possible to secure. 
We employ fourteen thousand British workers who are as 
proud as we are of our productions. Buy these perfect 
British Tyres and help to make your own Country prosperous, + 
We stand behind our products, and state, without any qualifi- 7 
cation whatever, that you can or 


fit Dunlop 
and be satisfied . 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Branches throughout the World. 





> FORT DUNLOP. 
BIRMINGHAM. 

















EVERYTHING for WIRELESS! 
EDISWAN 


WIRELESS 
SETS & PARTS. 
Highest Quality in 
Design, Materials 
and Workmanship 


Complete Sets, 
Components, 
Loud Speakers, 
H.T. Batteries, 
Aceumulators, 
Dry Cells, 

The “ Hymeg ” 
H.T. Accumulator, 
Valves, 


&e., Ke. 














Ask your Dealer 
and insist on 


“ EDISWAN.” 
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rentury and a half later. It is not quite fair to attribute to 
the economic revolution the social evils which were often sur- 
yivals from the past. The authors are inclined to underrate 
the influence of the long French wars in delaying social 
reforms. They admit, however, that the generation which 
abolished slavery was not so heartless as some modern politi- 
jjans assert. 
THE MUSIC OF INDIA. By Atiya Begum Fyzee-Rahaman. 
(London: Luzac and Co. 12s, 6d.) 

AwonG the points introduced in Atiya Begum’s book one had 
not yet been touched upon by any other author writing in 
English on indian music: the relation between music and 
occultism. This, naturally, will prove more interesting to 
students of occultism than to musicians pure and simple. 
Yet, as Mr. Fox-Strangways has put it in his admirable Music 
of Hindustan (Clarendon Press, 1914) -— 

‘Though we may be unable to point to definite characteristics 
jin Indian music which are due to its impregnation with a most 

ual form of religion, yet its extraordinary correspondence in 

oth of time and tune with the musie of ecclesiastical Europe 
justific s; the view that a peculiar outlook on the world, such as, 
for instance, the specifically religious outlook, does bring as a result 
a peculiar form of music.” 


u 








The book contains lovely illustrations. It will whet the appe- 
tite of would-be investigators rather than satisfy it. 


FICTION 
FANTASY AND PROPAGANDA 


Lolly Willowes. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. net.) 
Red Soil. By L. E. Gielgvd. (Heinemann. 


7s. 6d. net.) 
Challenge. By Joan Sutherland. 7 


(Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Taoccn Lolly Willowes may not be a book to entrance quite 
everyone, since the adventures of a spinster lady in search of 
happiness may not be sufliciently thrilling, it has a bright and 
gentle charm which few novels possess. And after all, what 
could be more sensational than that a rather aquiline middle- 
aged lady of the most respectable kind should suddenly elect 
to leave all her comfortable relatives to settle in a remote 
village and there consort with witches, warlocks, and, now and 
then, with Satan himself? All these dubious people Miss 
Willowes found excellent company. ‘They shared one’s 
occasional elations, encouraged one to dance in grassy fields 
at night, loll in deserted woods, as everyone wants to do some- 
times, however much staid habit may prevent the impulse from 
flowering. All of them, Satan most, left one otherwise 
exquisitely alone to enjoy personal liberty. Poor Miss Willowes 
had been so grasped at, so managed by her relations that she 
was bound to enjoy such bad but easy company for a change. 


From the time when, as an infant, she was abandoned by older 
} ‘ , 
brothers and eventually found by her papa under a tree 

S rself a story about a snake that had no mackintosh ” 


till she actually found the courage to sleep out in the summer 


fields of her rustic retreat, she had always been searching for 
elusiv berty. And the reason that she preferred witches to 

respect people was that 
not 1 | if you are a little odd in your ways, frown 
for me f if you are out all night, pry or 

t | h you return.” 

Of course Miss Willowes, the good creature, was probably a 
ttle wrong in the head. In all likelihood, the village people 


she took for cantrips were ordinary genial countryfolk, and 
her Sa But Miss 
Townsend Warner tells her adventures deliciously, in crisp 
and restrained Enelish. 


in no more than a passing gamekeeper. 


Neither Mr. Geilgud’s Red Soil nor Miss Sutherland’s 
Crallenge is written for readers who want to know more of 
what people feel. ‘They are both stories of action, the interest 
es in what people do and not in the chemistry of their inner 
selves, Both in a sense are propaganda. Challenge is con- 
cerned. apart from the love affairs of its principals, with the 
hero is a Ouida-like Prince Kareninoff, 


CO I tion. Its 
v » tvpe—loves a worthless woman, finding con. 
But, in addition 
iN holds the strongest possible views about the 


last with an amiable widow. 


neors pulation of America, and loses no occasion for demand- 


ing their compulsory return to Africa. He becomes quite 
tiresome, for reiterating 


‘No research into the history of Anglo-Saxon races will reveal 


cannibalism, yet if you permit the negro the quality he desires, 
it is the blood of the cannibal that will be . mingled with 
the blood of the white. . . . By nature and intelligence, t} 
West African negro is a cannibal, a fetish worshipper, surcharged 
with latent ferocity . . . biologically unfit to dwell among 
the whites.” 

His arguments are highly controversial. Well and vigorous- 
ly told as is his love story, the reader's sympathy is apt to 
belong more to the young American boy in Challenge, who, on 
the eve of his marriage with a charming English girl, discovers 
that he has a hidden strain of negro blood. 

In Red Soila vivid sequence of events in the troubled Russia 
of 1917 provides the material for a most exciting story. The 
book opens with a handful of officers of the old Imperial army 
playing cards, some of whom realize that a new order of things 
has come about. The others dismiss the importance of the 
revolution. Before the day is over, all of them are fighting 
for their lives against their own soldiers and an advance guard 
of Bolsheviks. In their midst is a young girl, aristocratic 
refugee from one of the storm centres, by whose quick wit and 
courage, after the most perilous adventures, they eventually 
escape. Events move swiftly, but with an uncommon skill Mr. 
Gielgud keeps the complicated action so vivid that the village, 
with its huts, its church and the little bridge over the encircling 
stream are clear to the reader as though the tale were told in 
pictures, not words. Characters and appearance of ollicers, 
heroine and revolutionary leaders alike are perfectly definite ; 
the combat of wits and the more sanguinary fighting are given 
with an arresting sureness of pen and, the book closed, one 
exhales a breath of satisfaction at a piece of writing, of no 
great literary merit perhaps, but for sheer entertainment 
extremely well carried through. 


FAIRY STORIES 
Once on a Time. By A. A. Milne. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Bright Islands. By Padraic Colum. 
Press. Ills. 6d.) 
Wonder Tales of Old Tyrol. 
C. Calvert. (Philip Allen. 6s.) 
Wonder Tales of Alsace-Lorraine. 
and C. Calvert. (Philip Allen. Us.) 


By B. L. K. Henderson l 


Once on a Time was first published in 1917, but it attracted too 
little notice during the War, and we welcome it almost as a 
new book. It belongs to that class of fairy story which is 


n, women and children if t 


read with equal enjoyment by m« n 

possess the art of * Let’s pretend.” It is hardly necessary to 
sav again how delightful is the style of Mr. A. A. Milne. His 
mingling of humour, pathos, mischief and kindliness is so 


‘ 


fascinating that one only regrets that he does not tell us 1 
of the land of Euralia and its lovely Queen Belvane. 


Bright Islands, Mr. Padraic Colum’s collection of tales and 
legends of Hawaii, suggests warmth and colot rhe tit! 
not deceptive. The Princess Pali-Uli, the heroit f his longest 
and most attractive story, lives in a house * thatched with tl 
yellow feathers of the O-O bird” the be: f Lepe 
Bird-Maiden, is so great that a rainbow red ra ( 
surrounds her. But the interest of the historical chronicles 
included in this volume is lessened by the difliculty one has 
pronouncing and remembering the nar f the var $ 
characters and consequently of following tl complicated 
careers. These stories of the Pacific Isles are at r, 
charmingly told, and make the reader long for the sun. 


Mr. Tienderson and Mr. Calvert have already published 
the Wonder Tales of Japan, Wales and of : 


now given The Wonder Tales of Alsace-Lorraine and The 


Wonder Tales of Old Tyrol. The local settings of these stories 
are admirably but simply described. The superstitious 


inhabitants of Tyrol are visited by the Devil and his 
minions. They are outwitted by a blacksmith with a sens¢ ft 


humour. In the story called *'The Witches of Solstein ” real 


fear is inspired. The Wonder Tales of Alsace-Lorraine is e 
more attractive of these two volumes, possibly because of the 


greater charm of the people who live in that province, 08 


because they are spun of a more delicate fibre. 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


History :—A General History of the Pirates. Vol. I. By 
Capt. Charles Johnson. (Cayme Press.  30s.). The 
“Old Vic.” By C. Hamilton and L. Baylis. (Cape. 
12s. 6d.) Parnell, the Last Five Years. By Sir A. 
Robbins. (Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) Imperial 
Rome. By M. P. Nilsson. (Bell, 21s.)———The Origin 
of Islam in its Christian Environment. By R. Bell. 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) -Echoes and Memories. By 
Bramwell Booth. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

MisceLLANrous :—Paradise in Piccadilly. By Harry Furniss. 
(Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.)——New edition of The Three 
Musketeers. 2 Vols. and The Chevalier D’Harmental. 
By Alexandre Dumas. (Dent. 4s. 6d. each.)——The 
Essays of Montaigne. New translation by G. B. Ives. 
(Oxford University Press. £5 5s.)——Steeplejacks and 
Steeplejacking. By W.Larkin. (Cape. 6s.)——-Through 
a Consulting Room Window. By W.C. Rivers. (Methuen. 
6s.——Night Life. By Ralph Nevill. (Cassell. 16s.) 

Sport AND TRAVEL :—Leicestershire and its Hunts. By 
Charles Simpson. (Bodley Head. 381s. 6d.)———The 
Adventure of Wrangel Island. By V. Stefansson. (Cape. 
18s.) ——Everybody’s Dog Book. By Major A. J. Dawson. 
(Collins. 3s. 6d.)——Burma, As I Saw It. (1889-1917). 
By R. Grant Brown. (Methuen. 15s.)———Yes, Lady 
Saheb. By G. Thompson Seton. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
16s.) 

Art AND Music :—The Masters of Modern Art. By Walter 
Pach. (Medici. 12s. 6d.)——-Typography of the Spanish 
XVIth Century. By H. Thomas. (Benn.  15s.)—— 
Wagner as Man and Artist. By Ernest Newman. 
(Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 

REFERENCE :—The Musical Directory, 1926. (Rudall 
Carte. 6s.)—-—South and East Africa Year Book and 
Guide for 1926. (Sampson, Low, Marston. 5s.) 

Nove.ts :—The Fulfilment of Daphne Bruno. By Ernest 
Raymond. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)——The Oldest God. By 
Stephen McKenna. (Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 
- Neilson. By Elissa Landi. (Nash and Grayson, 
Ts. 6d.) 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


BANKERS ON THE SITUATION—IL 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Wir the exception of Lloyds Bank, all the meetings of 
the leading banks have now been held, and by common 
consent the speeches of the various Chairmen have 
reached a very high standard. In the last issue of the 
Spectator I dealt with the speeches of Mr. Goodenough and 
Mr. Reginald McKenna, and before making some com- 
ments on the speeches which have been delivered during 
the past week by three other leading bankers, I may 
be allowed, perhaps, to refer to the unanimity of views 
with regard to certain features in the situation. 
GENERAL OpTIMisM. 

Without exception the return to the Gold Standard 
has, together with the Locarno Pact, been hailed as the 
principal development of the past year, making for a 
brighter financial and commercial outlook. Moreover, 
whereas a year ago the welcome accorded by bankers, in 
prospect, to the general principle of a return to the Gold 
Standard was mingled with apprehensions as to whether 
the moment was ripe for action, this year’s speeches have 
been characterized by a general note of satisfaction and 
confidence concerning the manner in which the return to 
gold has been effected and the indications of our growing 
power to control the exchanges. A further point upon 
which bankers may be said to have been unanimous 
at the recent meetings is with regard to a moderate 
improvement having taken place in the trade outlook. 
Of necessity, each speaker had to qualify his views with a 
clear recognition of the possibilities arising out of the eoal 
crisis, but, subject to that abnormal influence, there was a 
general feeling of confidence that the tide of commercial 
depression had turned and that, if we could not anticipate 
an immediate high tide of prosperity, there were reasons 
for hoping that the improvement which had begun would 
make sure and steady progress. 

Sir Fewix Scnuster’s Sprecn. 

Interest in the annual meeting of the National Provin- 

cial Bank was quickened by the fact that the speech this 








year was delivered by Sir Felix Schuster who, as T hay, 
said on a_ previous occasion in these columns 
is undoubtedly the pioneer of the growth which hag 
taken place in bank Chairmen’s speeches during the past 
thirty years, from a few perfunctory remarks to th 
present speeches, which fill some columns of the daily 
paper, and occupy in the financial world a_ position 
somewhat equivalent to the utterances of leading statesmen 
concerning our political and social affairs. Moreover, jn 
the case of Sir Felix Schuster, the comparison is an apt 
one, for his views always command great attention in the 
City, where they are regarded as those of a financial 
statesman possessed of a keen analytical mind, and with 
judgment ripened by long experience. When, in addition, 
Sir Felix Schuster’s habitual caution is borne in mind, 
it is not surprising that the City was disposed to attach 
particular importance to the fact that he endorsed the 
optimism expressed by his fellow-bankers with regard to 
the financial and commercial outlook. Even while 
recording the decline in our exports, Sir Felix expressed 
the view that the amount of our invisible exports must 
be even greater than has been estimated in the official 
figures, though he hastened to add that this hopeful view 
** must not tend to diminish the great effort that it js 
evident must be made in order to increase our output.” 

I am glad, also, that he emphasized the point that while 
imports may contribute to employment, such is far more 
the case with regard to our exports, and that it is essential 
from every point of view that production must be increased 
and employment found for those who now live on subsidies 
from the State. Subject to that caution, Sir Felix 
expressed the view that our trade was “ not only holding 
its own, but was showing fair promise of considerable 
improvement, provided always that we look the situation 
in the face and relax no effort.” 


Rerorms NEEDED. 

In this connexion, too, I think that perhaps scarcely 
suflicient attention has been given to one or two directions 
in which Sir Felix evidently considers that changes are 
necessary if our full industrial strength is to be exerted. 
He referred, for instance, to the necessity in many 
industries for a great deal of overhauling and improving 
of plant and discarding of old machinery, and also to the 
fact that trade and production had now become organi- 
zations demanding the most complete intellectual as well 
as mechanical equipment. In other words, he emphasized 
the importance of the human element in_ everything 
pertaining to our industrial efliciency. Needless to say, 
Sir Felix warmly weleomed the return to the Gold 
Standard and, moreover, took a large view of the possi- 
bilities in connexion with that fact, indicating for one 
thing the need for its being followed up as quickly as 
possible by attention to our currency system throughout 
and to a consolidation of the Currency and Bank Note 
Issues under the control of the Bank of England. More- 
over, it was thoroughly indicative of the far view which Sit 
Felix Schuster usually takes in financial affairs, that, 
while recognizing the precautions which would have to 
be taken to defend the Gold Standard, he emphasized the 
importance which attaches to our re-establishing soonet 
or later our reputation as the cheapest monetary centre. 

INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

I am glad, too, that Sir Felix took advantage of the 
opportunity of his annual speech to draw the attention ol 
the financial and business community as a whole to 
the excellent work which is being done by the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Leaf of the Westminster Bank is now the President, 
while the Deputy Governor of the Bank of England 
is Chairman of the British National Committee. This 
International Chamber has already done good work, 
and Sir Felix is justified in claiming that the resolutions 
it passed at Rome in 1923 led directly to the appointment 
of the Dawes Committee, which has done such important 
work. 

Tue Furure oF CurRreENcyY. 

It is scarcely surprising that the speech of Mr. Waltet 
Leaf at the Westminster Bank should have evoked 4 
certain amount of criticism from the Times and other 
quarters, for Mr. Leaf’s remarks concerning the future 
of our currency were of a distinctly challenging nature. 








Of that Chamber, Mr. Walter | 
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“The Big Thing 


Has Been Done” 


—The Observer eee 








A NEW KIND OF HISTORY \ 
written by 2,000 great historians 


The epic story of mankind from the earliest 


beginnings to our own day—the 


New Historians History 


NEW and brilliant conception 

of true world history—a unified, 

continuous narrative, as interest- 
ing as it is authentic, written by 2,000 
of the world’s greatest men of genius 
—this, in brief, is the mezo Historians’ 
History of the World. 
Here is a new kind of his- 
tory, unique in plan and 
scope, whose epic theme 
is the story of mankind 
from the earliest begin- 
nings to our own day. 
Here, for the first time, isa 
complete world history that 
is vividly, picturesquely 
written. 


Sets now ready; only a few 
shillings as first payment 
The new Historians’ History has no 
exact counterpart in all literature. It 
is one of the great books of all time... 
a new kind of history containing the 
actual writings of the world’s greatest 
historians. ‘This great work is now 
ready for you at a price that is surpris- 
ingly low, and the complete set will be 
delivered to your home fora first pay- 

ment of a few shillings. 


Famous living contributors 


The Historians’ History therefore 
answers a definite need of the time. It 
is the whole story and the true story of 
man’s life. The story of our own age, 
for example, the amazing times in 
which we ourselves are now living, is 
related by nearly a hundred contem- 
porary leaders, such men and women 
as: J. L. Garvin, H. G. Wells, James 
Henry Breasted, Georg Brandes... 
Col. Edward M. House, Sir Harry John- 
ston, St. John Ervine . . . Sir Oliver 
Lodge, J. Arthur Thomson, Madame 
Curie ... General Maurice, Admirals 
Jellicoe, von Tirpitz . . . Sir John 
Marriott, Sir Horace Plunkett, and 
others of equal fame. 

A special section is devoted to the 
Great War and the gigantic upheavals 
that followed; another section to the 
marvellous scientific and industrial 
Progress of the last twenty years, 


All History in 
27 Beautiful 
Volumes 


The splendid part played by our own 
country and her far-flung Empire in the 
events of this century, and her resolu- 
tion and ultimate winning through in 
the face of almost insupportable bur- 
dens of taxation and lost trade, are 






described dramatically and completely 
in their every phase. 


Produced by the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Company 
Such a work could come from but one 
source—an organization experienced in 
editing and publishing truly great 
works, The Encyclopedia Britannica 
Company. Yet the Historians’ History 
is not an encyclopedia, nor does it in 
any way resemble one. 


10/- down will bring you the 
' complete set 

And while you are enjoying these beau- 

tiful books in your own home, it will 

cost you only a few shillings a month 

to complete the purchase. This is an 
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of the World 


amazingly low price, especially when 
you consider that nearly £100,009 was 
spent on the editorial preparation of 
this work. 

This new history is printed on the 
famous Britannica Opacity paper, noted 
for lightness and strength 
—27 beautiful volumes, 
bound either separately 
(here illustrated) or as 15 
double volumes— 
12,000,c00 words in large 
readable type—z2,100 illus- 
trations, many of them re- 
productions of priceless 
works of art from the 
world’s most famous gal- 
leries—17,500 enthralling 
pages of such history as it 
has never before been your 
privilege to own. All this 
at the lowest price at which any work 
of equal contents has ever been sold 
and on the easiest possible terms of 
payment, 

You owe it to yourself to learn more 
about this wonderful work. Send the 
coupon to-day—be one of the first to 
get the full story of this remarkable 
achievement. 


\\ 
5s 


Send for free booklet 


The coupon below will bring you (with- 
out cost or obligation) our interesting 
booklet—which describes in detail the 
character and scope of this remarkable 
history. It contains much valuable in- 
formation — many sparkling passages 
from the romance of history — with 
actual specimen pages and reproductions 
of illustrations in colour from the history 
itself. Send for it now! 


THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 


ser 








POST 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co., LTD. 
Publishers of fine books since 1768 
125 Higi: Holborn, London, W.C.1 


Please send me, by return of post, without any obligation on my 
part, your free 64 page “Specimen Book of the New Historians’ 
History of the World.” Also full details of your low-price offer 
and easy plan of payment. 
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ONAL PROV; 
NATO BANK CAL 


LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1833. 





Subscribed Capital - - » £13,617,080 


Paid-up Capital’ - - - 9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - : - 9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (June 30, 1925) 254,290,570 


Head Office : 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES. AGENTS EVERY WHERE. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING. 
TRUSTEESHIPS AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


ASSOCIATED BANKS: 
BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LTD. 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION, L‘YD. 
THE BRITISH ITALIAN BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 














A.G.A. borrowed £1,600 on his house from the 
“Old Equitable” and effected a House | 
Purchase Policy. He died within eighteen 
months. He had only paid a total sum of 
£329 (including interest), but on his death 
the house became the property of his widow 
free of debi or any further liability. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance ened | 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Sireet, London, E.C. 2 


No Shareholders 


No Commission 





LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
LIBERTY & CO,, Ltd, REGENT ST, W.1. Coloured Mustration Free. 









AUAUALIALa’.) 


Vir Viv ¥ 





BIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 


By E. C. BENTLEY. 
New Edition. 


| 

Illustrated by G. K. Cuesrertoy, | 

6/- net. 

OLD TIMES. | 

By WALTER CLIFFORD MELLER, M.A. 


old-time relics and forgotten customs. 


THIS CHARMING GREEN HAT FAIR, 
By Myickle Baalamb (BARRY PAIN). 
Michael Arlen’s latest books. 1/- net. 
THE MASTER PASSION. 
By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
by Marjorie Laurie, 
7/6 net. 


THE MARRIAGE OF LOTI (RARAHU), 
By PIERRE LOTI. 
Uniform Library Edition. 


THE WISDOM OF THE GODs. 


A book of 
10/6 net. 


A skit on 


Translated into 


English 


Uniform Library Edition 


Translated by Cara Bet 


15/6 net. 


iS By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. A book of exceptional 
‘ interest, recording Mr. Bradley’s recent psychic 


experiences. 7/6 net. 


Please send for Catalogue. 








T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
30 


New Bridge Sireet, E.C. 











SEWN EUIVEC INSOLE SINT 


INDIA 


iy SIR VALENTINE CHIROL, 15s 




















‘Certainly indispensable . . . it is the type of 1 
uld be compel d to read.”—Daily Telegraph 
“Hf the remaini: g volum The Modern Worl 
© iene of this 1 ir editor will | 
poraries under a heavy ‘de ‘bt ‘of gratitude Tin 
** Shows us the complexities and perplexi of India i e 
historical perspective . . . has t courage to deal vy | 
m and still burning issues wi th d ~« ssionate juc ler t 
| and well-balanced experience. valu: ] 
9 
| 
| Susan Glaspel!’s | 
new volume 7 short play ‘ TRIFLES’ | 
| By tl thoress, and in great demand: 'INHERITORS, THE 
} VERGE, BERNICE. (ce uch 4/-). 
Have you t your bookseller « 
ary to = your by of THI 
IN TIMATE PAPERS OF COL, 
HOUSE—the most important h 
torical work of the eneration 
Precisely on Publication day, 
March 5th, and not to keep you 
a waiting till the followin veck, t 
vhen every b 4 already be 
talking about it? 




















Roman London | 








By GORDON HOME. With m I}lusts ) 5s 

‘Has the substantial vz of yw ¢ 
f Hy the whe of the 
d the Roman ition.” inne 
owe us more of “the real Le n than we had even 
hi 7" Aa eee ac 
The Man Who Was Thursday | 
\ PLAY by Mi CECIL CHESTER \ 1 RALPH | 

introduction by G. kK. CHI PER’ ie 
Russia 
By N. MAKEEV and V. J. O'HARA 
* Incomparably the best bo which ] lin J 
the Bolshe he lution Neu tat 
ERNEST BENN, LTD. 
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ments as the Locarno Pact and the return to the Gold 
Standard, but the whole point is whether we are prepared 
to take the fullest advantage of such opportunities as 
may arise out of the new situation. That possible pur- 
chasers of our goods are close at hand, there can be 
no doubt, but, as Mr. Holland Martin pertinently said, 
How can we make them our customers ? This, he very 
truly says, “can only be done to any large extent by 
reducing the costs of manufacture,” and I cannot do better 
than close this very imperfect summary of three important 
banking speeches during the past week by quoting the 
actual remarks of Mr. Holland Martin. He said : 

“Stern economy by the State must be practised. Taxation 
that now presses so heavily on our trade must be reduced whenever 
a possibility occurs, and there must be harder work on the part 
of both masters and men in order that prices may be reduced and 
markets gained. It is useless, indeed it will be fatal to our 
prosperity, if Labour and Capital cannot realize that sacrifices 
must be made on both sides, otherwise other competitors, and 
we hive many, may take our markets while we stand wrangling 
whether Labour should take precedence of Capital or Capital of 
Labour. To any sane man the two are inseparable. Neither 
can exist without the other, and what is to the real benefit of 
one cannot but benefit the other. Let both then agree to work 
to one end, the efficiency of business. In that way only can 
Britain regain the business she has lost, and get her fair proportion 
of the new business that is being daily created.” 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
Tre Rise in Girt-EpGep Srocrs. 

The strength in high-class investment stocks has been 
largely due to easier monetary conditions, following upon 
a stendy rise in the sterling exchange. During the past 
week the American exchange on London has once again 
touched the highest point since 1914, while a good feature 
has been the movement of the Dutch exchange in our 
favour and at the time of writing there seems to be some 
prospect of the Bank of England gaining some gold, which fact 
may conceivably be a prelude to a lower Rate a little time ahead. 
How far the rise in gilt-edged stocks may also have been stimu- 
leted by talk of funding schemes by the Government, it would 
be citicult to say, but undoubtedly, if circumstances conspire 
to aid some further funding of the 5 per cent. War Loan into 
a still longer-dated security carrying a lower rate of interest, 
Mr. Winston Churchill might be glad to obtain even some quite 
small saving in the matter of annual debt charge at a moment 
when every penny counts in establishing a Budget equilibrium. 

* * * * 
SATISFACTORY INSURANCE RESULTS. 

At the recent meeting of the National Mutual Life Society, 
the Chairman, Mr. J. Maynard Keynes, had a very excellent 
position to lay before the members of that Society. As was 
shown in the recent report, holders of Participating Policies 
obtained a substantial bonus addition to their policies for last 
year, and it is clear from Mr. Keynes’ remarks that this bonus 
was thoroughly consistent with the conservative principles 
governing the operations of the Mutual Life Society. After 
paying it, a sum of about £64,000 was left for strengthening 
the position in various ways, while the carry-forward was 
increased to the very large total of £596,000, so that, as the 
chairman stated, the Society is in an exceptionally strong 
position to meet any possible depreciation in security values. 

A. W. K. 


PECREATIONS OF LONDON 


FILMS RECOMMENDED. 


Tim Onty Way.—Martin Harvey, of course. Fair. 


Nionca.—An African drama played entirely by natives: an 
fnter ng curiosity. 

T) MipsHirpMan.—Smartly photographed American naval 
tadets respond to the call of duty and are suitably rewarded. 

Tue Cuarmer.—Pola Negri in a Spanish disguise. 

Tur Secret Kingpom.—Matheson Lang in a British film of 
6oine serious endeavour about a thought-reading machine. 

SrertA Datias (at Tivoli Cinema, Strand, only).—Extra 


handkerchiefs are essential for this. Brilliant acting and {first- 


tate puthos. 
LECTURES. 

Monday, February 8th—7.0. Tue Cost oF Experience. 
By Mr. F. J. Shaw. At Wesleyan Central fall, 8.W., under the 
auspices of the Dorian Society. 

Wednesday, February 10th.—5.30. Lorp Patmerston. By 
Mr. Vhilip Guedalla. At the University of London, King’s 
College, Strand. 

Sunday, February 14th.—3.30. THe Reroxm or our Srreet 


Law By Miss Alison Neilans. At the Guildhouse, Eccleston | 
Square, 5.W. 1. 
FASHION. 
A British Fasnion Parape takes place daily at the British | 
Mode! House, 315 Regent Street. Exclusively British models | 


shown by British mannequins. Admission by invitation. 


G@he National 


Memorial to 
Ozueen Alexanira, 





CaarrMaN His Grace Tre Duke oF Porttann, KG 


Their Majesties The King and Queen hay 
generously signified approval of the suggestion 
that the National Memorial to Queen Alexandr, 
should be associated with a further endowmeg 
of Queen Victoria's Jubilee Institute for Nurse, 
of which Queen Alexandra was Patron from 
1901 until her lamented death. 





So closely was the late Queen Mother identifi 
with the development of modern nursing—ax 
particularly of OVIT. for Nurses—that » 
better national tribute of gratitude for a nobk 
life could have been devised. 





A relatively small proportion of the Fund wil 
be devoted to some form of visible smemorial 





Donations may be sent to the Head Office of Q.V JI 
for Nurses, 58 Victoria Street, S.W.1, for England a 
Wales; to the Head Office of the Scottish Branch, 
43 George Street, Edinburgh, for Scotland; to the Head 
Office of the Irish Branch, 36 South Frederick Street 
Dublin, for Ireland, or 
authorized to collect for the Fund. Cheques and P.0s 
should be made payable to the National Memori 





to any local 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK 


OUR CURRENCY SYSTEM 











pLEA FOR ELASTICITY OF NOTE ISSUE 





“BANKS AS ARBITERS OF COMMERCE” 


A GLARING FALLACY 








MR. WALTER LEAF’S ADDRESS 





The Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of the above 
Bank was held, January 28th, at the Head Office, Lothbury, E.C 
Mr. Walter Leaf (the Chairman) presided. 

The CHAIRMAN said the year under review had seen the return 
of our financial system to the gold standard and the removal of the 
embargo upon the issue of foreign loans in London. The return to 
the gold standard did not seem to have produced any of the disastrous 


} ad effects prophesied by the opponents of it. The deflationary effect 


had been very slight, if any. In particular, it had been followed, 


orial not by the great increase of unemployment predicted, but by a 


meme § steady and marked decrease. It had undoubtedly steadied trade, 
VJL and had given confidence in all cases where the forward course of 


€ 


d and P' 


xchange formed an important element in the placing of trade 
ntracts. The return to gold had made possible the removal of 


ranch, f the embargo on foreign loans. for the course of exchanges now 


Head F “ 


rtum to circumstances we used to consider normal, when the 


ntrolled, or is controlled by, the course of the Bank Rate. The 


treet, Bank Rate automatically controlled the market, was linked with 


ations F + 
P.Os ft 


' { 
qrin J 
LOTTA, 


The 


he whole foundation of our currency system, and it was certain 
hat some fundamental changes must be made in this before the 
nancial position of the country could be considered satisfactory. 
problem of the note issue, on which all our banking was founded, 





——3 | was now acute and had to be solved within the next two years. 


] 


By 
which the country had been financially controlled, leading up to the 
position in August, 1914, when, he explained, by another Act of 


TRANSFER OF Note IssvuE TO THE BANK. 
Proceeding, the Chairman gave an historic review of our monetary 
ystem since the passing of the Bank Charter Act in 1844, under 


arliament the whole foundation of our currency and banking 


system was revolutionised at a stroke. The monopoly of the issue 
f notes was abolished, the power of inflation or deflation was placed 
without any limit whatever in the hands of the Treasury—in other 


words, in the hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time 


b 
h 


ce 


eing. Parliament had surrendered all control to him. Parliament 
ad, in fact, deli! erately created a dictator and must stand by the 
nsequences of its action. Such a dictatorship, however laudably 


expressed, could only be justified by the exigencies of a state of war. 
It was high time that Parliament should resume command, and so 





legislate as to bring the control of the currency under some recognised 


system. Indeed, it was officially and publicly recognised that the 


tl 


over, under conditions to be 


dé 


provisionally fixed at the end of 192 


be 
tr 


ar 
al 
By 
Wwe 


ne was et hand when the issue of currency notes ought to be handed 

or , to the Bank of England. The 
ought to be wound up had been 
1 He urged that there should 
‘no hard and fast limit for the fiduciary issue. This had been 
ied and had proved a failure. 






ue at Which the present syste 





Evasticiry oF Note Issve. 
Referring in detail to the Federal Reserve system in America, 
id to the provisions for the gold reserve by the Reichsbank—these 
id other established, or remodelled, Central banks of issue having 
stems permitting of elasticity in times of stress—the Chairman 
nt on to say, if, then, our Central banking system was to bo 


r 
r 


brought up to date. it would, no doubt, follow similar lines. In the 





first place, the whole issue of ‘I reasury notes would be transferred 
to the Bank of England. The fidu iary part of it, the part which 
Was not at present «ov 1 by gold and silver, would be added to 
the item of fovernment Debt” which alrea ly stood in the balance 
sheet of the Issue Department of the Bank. The Securities, including 
hotes, at present shown in the Treasury notes statement, wo :ld 


be 
De 


be 1 


in 


et 





handed r to the Bank, as part cover. The ** Government 


bt” w f course, not carry interest, though provision would 








nade for r nerating the Bank the expense and labour 
urred i tintaining a large issue of notes. The nation would 
ll retain the ivantage of the large national loan, free of interest, 
! the Treasurt notes represented The Bank would be required 
hold gold t normal percentage of the total amount of notes in 

r proportion which would, presumably, be fixed at 

ng be on 30 and 40 per cent It would be ompowered 
ssue not t only against gold and Government debt, but 
ns wppre Lt se trities, including trede bills bearing three 
nes s to say, those of the drawer, of the a ‘ceptor, and 


ank 1 re-discounted them—on condition that if the 





| 


throughout the year on a sound and profitable basis 


demands for such advances were so great as to cause the proportion 
of gold held to be less than the normal percentage of notes in 
circulation, it would be able to obtain a licence so to reduce the 
proportion on paying a tax on the deficiency, a tax which would 
rapidly increase in rate as the deficiency grew. We should thus have 
a system which would combine elasticity and severity. 


CREDIT AND THE BANKS. 


Proceeding, the Chairman referred to certain glaring fallacies 
which had been given wide currency of late for political end He 
had seen the phrase ‘“‘the banks are the arbiters of commerce ”’ 
made the text of some fantastic theorising He was amused that 


it had been attributed to himself, but no chapter and text were 
given. He not only disavowed the statement, but added that, in 
the sense in which it was meant to be taken, it was pernicious 





nonsense. The only arbiter of-commerce, in the financial sense, wa 
the power which controlled the issue of currency. The o1 reator 
of credit was the Government which had the power of issuing legal 
tender. The banks had no power whatever in the fixing of the 
Bank Rate of interest and to be the “ arbiter of commer was a 
duty too high for any but the responsible Government of the country. 


The whole function of credit—creation, restriction, or inflation was 
in the hands of the Government. All that was left to tl 
the function of distributing the credit thus created and placed in 
their hands by their customers who obtained it from the Government. 
The banks were not the engine which drove the car, but the lubri- 


banks was 





cating system engaged in secing that each member of the complicated 
machine had its proper supply of oil which enabled it to run smoothly. 





BANKING PROFI7S. 


Finally, the Chairman said that the past year had been a good 
one for banking proSts. Their affiliated Ulster Bank had shown the 
largest profits it had ever made. He could not refrain fe gratu 
lating them, and the Westminster Bank itself, on tl tion of 


political tension between the Free State and N« rthern Ireland. 


Generally speaking, the deposits in the large banks had been very 
steady. Their own differed only by y 
total from those of twelve months ago. On the other hand, their 
advances to customers, the most profitable employment of their 
funds, were about £4.5 millions larger, and the percentage leposits 
had risen to 46.3, the money for the pur] » having been found by 
the sale of over £6 millions of their i: 
evidence of increased activity on the part of th L 
had applied for this increase in their banking facilities 
that, in spite of all the evidence they had had of depression in various 














most important branches of industry and commert as still 
a very large area in which trade had been both active abl 
Indeed, it would seem that, owing mainly to the gen prove 
ment of the standard of living among the workers, especially in the 


** sheltered industries,’ the general spending power of the community 
had been materially enhanced, and our internal trade had beca 


could not, of course, be said of our export trade here 
little or no improvement in shipping and shipbuilding, 
trade had been through a severe crisis, the cotton trad 
recovered the ground it had lost, and the coai trade was a 
continual anxiety—-though it might be noted with satisfaction that 
the latest reports were more hopeful—and one could not foresee 
what the position might be when the subsidy came to an end in the 
spring. Yet in spite of all this, it was necessary to protest against 
the outery that British Trade was doomed, and to point 

mere that we were holding our pre war p? pr rtion ¢ f wori 

our own export trade had fallen off in rather less ratio t 

trade as a whole. The most profitable direction for our ener 
towards the removal of the barriers to international trade which 
were set up or strengthened from time to time by the exaggerate § 
spirit of nationalism which had taken hold of all the nations of the 
world, and expressed itself in hampering in every way the free inter 
of commodities which was the breath t 














chang 
commerce. 

There were, however, signs of a rebellion of public opinion all 
over Europe, and even in the United States, against this maintenance 
of what was t9 all intents and purposes a bitter economic warfare. 

He then referred in detail to the allocation of the Bank's profits, 
specially referring to the £200,000 placed to the Pension Fund 
not more, he added, than was required u | 
effort to support in an actuarial sense the additional burek 





were laying on their successors. 


In conclusion, the Chairman made reference to the proposal 
(subject to the necessary powers being given) to allot to holders « f 
£20 Shares on the Register on February Ilth next one fully 
paid £1 Share (ranking for dividend with the existing £1 Shares as 
from December 3lst, 1925) in respect of every five £20 Shares 
held; and to make in the case of fractions a payment of 10s. (free 
ach fraction of one fa fl Share 

, 


lto the nominal capital 





of Income Tax) in respect of e 
also to add to the Reserve Fund asum qu 
of the shares to be allotted. 





The Report was unanimously adopted and other formal business 
transacted. 

At the close of the above meeting an Extraordinary General 
Meeting was held to pa . resolution enabling the Directors to make 
the proposed distribution of shas 


The resolution was carried. 


A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman te! ated the 


proce ‘dings. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS. 








GOLD AND CURRENCY. 





QUESTION OF THE FIDUCIARY ISSUE. 





THE TRADE POSITION. 





“PROMISE OF CONSIDERABLE 
IMPROVEMENT.” 





SIR FELIX SCHUSTER’S SPEECH. 


Tho Annual Genoral Mecting of the shareholders of tho National 
Provincial Bank, Limited, was held on January 28th at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, E.C. 


Sir Felix Schuster, Bart., presided. 


Sir Alfred E. Lewis (chief general manager) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 


The Chairman, who was received with cheors, said :—My Lords, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen: Your directors are glad to meet the pro- 
prietors once more, and to submit to you their report, which no 
doubt you will consider satisfactory ; but before making any com- 
ments on our accounts it is my painful duty to allude to the great 
losses through death which we have sustained. 


In Mr. John Alan Clutton-Brock the bank has lost one of its 
ablest directors, and the board a colleague whose eminent qualities 
they learnt to appreciate more and more as years went on—one whose 
life was devoted to the interests of the bank. He started his busi- 
ness career on the staff of the National Provincial Bank. Subse- 
quently after a brief visit to Australia he became prominent in 
bringing the London and Yorkshire Bank, of which he was general 
manager and chairman, to a leading position in Yorkshire. On 
the amalgamation of that bank with the Union of London and Smiths 
Bank he became ono of its directors, and consequently a member of 
the board of the National Provincial, in which he had first started. 
The father of one of the most distinguished writers and thinkers of 
our time, he was himself endowed with no mean intellectual gifts. 
He died at an advanced age, young in mind, young in ideals, ripe 
in judgment. We shall miss him sadly, and none more than those 
who were permitted to enjoy his intimate friendship. 


We also have to deplore the loss of two local directors, who 
rendered valuable service to the bank; Mr. William Watson, of 
Bradford, formerly chairman of Messrs. Lister and Co., Limited, 
one of the largest silk manufacturers in the country; and Mr. 
Markham, at Northampton. 


Review oF THE ACCOUNTS. 


Our accounts have beon in your hands for some days. They 
speak for themselves, and I do not think I need detain you long 
with comments on them. Our deposits, like those of other banks, 
have, during part of the year, been at a somewhat lower level than 
those of the corresponding period last year, and new stand at 
£252,700,000, compared with £255,000,000 a year ago. Acceptances, 
endorsements, ete., also show a decrease, and are reduced from 
£12,990,000 to about £10,000,000. On the other hand, cash, 


together with uncleared cheques and money at call show no 
diminution and = stand together at £56,540,000, against 
£56,420,000 in 1924. Bills discounted are reduced by 


£1,200,000, and investments by £3,600,000; but advances to 
customers have increased by £2,374,000 and stand at £133,600,000, 
evidence of increase in the volume of business and of our desire to 
meet all legitimate trade requirements of our customers. 


What is not apparent from the accounts is the very satisfactory 
ee of our business generally and the large increase in the num- 
yer of accounts both in this country and abroad. Bank premises 
have increased by £170,000, and stand at £4,450,000. We have 
during the year opened 16 new branches and agencies, increasing 
the total number of offices to 1,132; and while, owing to the ever- 
increasing scale of charges, we cannot expect a very rapid return 
from new branches and proceed somewhat cautiously in this direction 
yet we maintain the policy of the bank to be represented in impor- 
tant centres and to afford our customers all reasonable facilities in 
this respect. In addition to the sum which we allocate to premises 
account at the end of the year, a certain percentage is written down 
automotically, and the actual value of our premises must be very 


largely in excess of the amount at which they stand in oy 
You will have noticed that we allocate to this account the sup 
£100,000, the same as last year. d 


We put to contingencies £200,000, or £100,000 more, ang to 
pension fund £150,000, an increase of £50,000 over last y 


: paca Car, 
feel sure our policy in that direction is approved by the sharehli 
(Hear, hear.) 


RESTORATION OF PRE-WaAR RATE OF DivipeEnp, 


Having provided these various increased allocations, We con 
to an item in which shareholders generally take special interest wa 
that is the dividend ; and we are glad to be able to come to 
conclusion that we could with confidence restore the dividend jy 
tho pre-war level of 18 per cont. per annum, as has been our gm», 
sistent hope once we had a reserve fund equal to our capital, (Cheers 


On reflection you will agree that this step implies more than wou 
appear from the mere statement. In 1913, the last year for whic, 
dividend of 18 per cent. was paid, the capital of the bank yy 
£3,000,000, the reserve fund £2,000,00C, the number of offices 
the deposits £67,800,000. Now you have a paid-up capital 4 
£9,480,000, a reserve fund equal to that amount, 1,130 Offices, anj 
deposits amounting to nearly £253,000,000. In addition, you hay, 
a carry forward of £917,000, compared with £92,000. 


You will appreciate how the distribution of a similar rat, g 
dividend on these vastly augmented figures must throw on yoy 
management and on your board greatly increased work and respon. 
sibility, and I should like in this connexion to pay a tribute to th 
untiring energy, zeal, and devotion to your interests of our chid 
general manager, the general managers, managers, and of a staj 
of proved loyalty with whom we stand on the best of terms. Through 
their united efforts alone could the results have been obtained whig 
we are able to place before you. 


Our affiliated banks have done well. We may congratulate thy 
directors of Messrs. Coutts and Co. on the results they have obtaingd 
and the maintenance of the high position of that unique bank. 


Messrs. Grindlay and Co. have also shown results which are fully 
up to expectations, and show marked increase of business. 


Our French auxiliary is extending its connexions, and the busineg 
is growing, notwithstanding the evident difficulties with which ow 
friends on the other side of the Channel have to contend. As th 
capital of the institution is invested in sterling, exchange fluctuatioy 
do not affect it. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 
If we have been able to restore the dividend to its pre-war rate 


both as regards trade and banking, we do not wish to create th 
impression by this step that we think the difliculties have all bee 
overcome and that easier times are ahead. We believe that they 
will be overcome, but it will need much clear thinking; above all, 
much strenuous exertion on the part of all classes. 

The injury done to the economic life of nations through the Grea 
War has not yet been repaired. It must take years of hard work, 
of continuous effort to restore that wondorful mechanism of commere 
created during the last century, but we must notice with satisfaction 
the progress that has already been made. The two outstanding 
events of the year aro the restoration of the gold standard in thi 
country and the Treaty of Locarno. The results of these cannot make 
themselves felt immediately, but they will doubtless prove the 
turning point in our economic life, and with it that of the worlda 
large ; for as we in a great measure are dependent on the prosperity 
of other nations, so the restoration of our position as a financial 
centre and of our currency to stable and acknowledged value all 
over the world tends not only to our own, but to the general benetit. 


in a year which has been full of difticulties and disappointments, | 
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THe TRADE RETURNS. 
Last year did not quite carry out the promise of improved trade 
with which it began. The London Clearing House figures, it is trus, 
show a large increase and have attained the figure of £40,437,000,000. 
I am glad to say our own proportion in this turnover is a very large 
one, and testifies to the extent to which the bank participates in the 
general trade of the country. Home trade has shown signs 
considerable activity and purchasing power; perhaps it might be 
better to describe the latter as will-to-purchase. Lt is when we look 
at the foreign trade that a certain feeling of disappointment makes 
itself manifest. The total figures show a slight increase amounting 
to £32,000,000, but while imports have risen by £45,000,000, the 
total exports have declined by £13,000,000, and the excess of import 
amounts to the unprecedented figure of £395,000,000. 
Not so many years ago a return like this would have been received 
with almost unmixed satisfaction. ‘The excess of imports ove 
exports was for a long time considered as a measure of our prosperity, 
and, in fact, it may be taken as a measure of wealth, provided always 
that our earning power through invisible exports is not decreased 
thereby ; that is to say, provided that we have not paid for our 
imports through sales of our foreign investments or similar earning 
power. Exports of bullion on balance only amounted to aboub 
£8,100,000 in gold and £1,500,000 in silver, a total of not quite 
£10,000,000, and it has been well observed that the gold movement 
has been far less striking than could have been expected in the ir 
period of gold standard resumption. 


INVISIBLE Exports. 


Whether the country on the whole has disposed of a large volume 
of foreign investments during the last year, or whether increesitS 





amounts of fereign money have been employed here—both of which 
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uld go to the payment of the excess of imports—it is 
ssible to determine by available statistics. Accurate 
investigation by an ordinary member of the public is not practicable, 
snd even by Government Departments very difficult; but the 
peral opinion and experience seem to be that there has been an 
pacrease rather than a decrease in the amount of foreign investments 
held by this country, and that foreign, especially American, money 
employed here has been withdrawn to a considerable extent. If 
that be so, a8 I beleive it to be, then the amount of our invisible 
exports must be considerably greater than has been estimated 
before even in the official figures. This fact is highly satisfactory, 
but must not tend to diminish the great effort that it is evident must 
be made in order to increase our output. — Although it is clear that 
imports contribute to employment, this is far more the case with 
regard to exports, and it is essential from every point of view that 
uction must be increased and employment found for those who 
now live on subsidies from the State. To re-establish our former 
trading position it is not so much a decrease of imports but rather an 
jncrease of exports for w hich we must work. 

It has to be observed that the whole increase in the excess of 
imports took place in the first half of the year for special reasons— 
the fear of and actual imposition of increased import duties led to a 
large importation of goods before these duties could take effect. 

As regards the decrease in exports a great part is accounted for by 
eal, and while there are decreases in certain other articles there are 
increases in numbers of them, and at the end of the year thero 
were further signs of improvement. 


factors wo 
ite umpo' 


ABNORMAL TIMES. 

It must always be borne in mind that we do not live in normal 
times, that the depreciation of foreign exchanges still existing in 
various industrial centres on the Continent do for the time produce 
grious, if only temporary, competition with our own trade. 

Moreover, before the embargo was removed from the issue of 
foreign loans in this market, the greatest number of these were 
rsised in New York, with the result that the exports which usually 
follow the issue of such loans were also diverted to the United 
States, and this may in part account for the increase of America’s 
share in world trade. 

In considering these returns. it has also to be observed that, as 
regards the exchanges, the effect of imports is immediate, whereas 
that of exports only gradual. Practically we pay at once for our 
imports by bills, which are drawn on London, or by transfers. Our 
exports are in many cases based on credit, and their beneficial effect 
as regards exchange is deferred ; again, the raw material, which we 
have imported and paid for, forms the basis for future exports. 

No Reason ror Pesstmistic UTTERANCES. 

Summin up the whole position of our foreign trade for the past 
year, 1 cenot think that there is any reason for the somewhat 
pessimistic utterances to which it has given rise in certain quarters. 
On the contrary, the latest indications show that there is a far more 
hopeful spirit abroad, and that our trade is not only holding its own, 
but shows fair promise of considerable improvement, provided 
always that we look the situation in the face and relax no effort. 

An influential Governmental Committee on Industry and Trade, 
of which one of our colleagues, Sir Arthur Balfour, is the chairman, 
and another, Sir Harry Goschen, a member, have been hard at work 
for some considerable time, and last year they published a volume, 
which is full of interest and information. 1 would draw your 
attention especially to the introduction, which everybody should 
read who wishes to have a clear view of the situation. A further 
volume is expected immediately, and 1 only hope that this publi- 
cation will be studied as carefully at home as it is sure to be abroad, 
for | have noticed that often our competitors are keener to take 
advantage of such official information and pay more attention to it 
than our own people. 
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Strate or Our SrapPie INDUSTRIES. 


The time at my disposal does not permit me to enter into the 
condition of the various staple trades of the country as I should 
have liked to do. 

Agriculture has had a difficult year, though in some districts 
reports are considerably more favourable than in others. I need 
hardly say that this bank, being largely represented in several 
important agricultural districts, is always anxious to assist the 
working farmer as far as possible. 

The difficulties in the coal trade are well known, and we can only 
express the hope that the serious questions connected with it will 
find a solution fair to all sides, and especially to the interests of the 
country ; for the supply of coal at a reasonable price is an essential 
condition for increased employment, increased output and _ pro- 
duction, which is so desirable in all our great industries. On the 
solution of this question the future of our trade this year, and 
perhaps for coming years, must, to a great degree, depend. 

The iron trade has suffered severely, and has gone through an 
unprecedented period of depression. It is only during the last 
month of the year that a certain revival has taken place, which I am 
glad to say is still noticeable. How far this may be due to the supply 
of coal at a price below the cost of production it is difficult to say, 
but there is continuous demand, and exports have been resumed. 

The finished steel trade also shows a marked improvement ; 
good export orders have been obtained, and the outlook for the new 
year appears to be promising. 

The same may be said generally of the great textile trades, which, 
through skilful and careful management, have emerged successfully 
from a period of depression, and begin the new year in a much more 
hopeful spirit than has been noticeable for some time, 


Shipping owing to high costs and increasing competition has not 
prospered, and there is still a considerable amount of laid-up tonnage. 
Shipbuilding equally has had a bad time, but nevertheless it is 
remarkable that as regards tonnage under construction the country 
has kept up its proportion to the world’s total. 


On the whole it is evident that after a depressing year many 
trades are again able to meet competition, and even high Customs 
barriers are found to be not impenetrable. At a price it is said in 
many quarters trade can be obtained, but the cost of production 
must be a reasonable one if we are to compete with world prices. 

Above all, one is glad to observe that the quality of British goods 
is once more finding due recognition, and it was pleasant to learn 
that the Japanese authorities, after many years’ experience, have 
decided in future to use only British rails, as these have been found 
the most durable and reliable. In other quarters, also, British 
goods have come to the front, and the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales to South America has already produced important and 
beneficial results. (Cheers.) 


Tue Persona Factor. 


There has been during the year, and perhaps before, in many 
industries, especially the leading ones, a great deal of overhauling 
and improving of plant, and discarding of old machinery. Selling 
organizations have been reorganized and general preparations made 
for larger and steadier trade. In certain quarters reorganization 
of capital has been found necessary. It may be confidently stated 
that the equipment and organization of many of our leading indus- 
trial undertakings are now second to none in the world. Co- 
operation is indicated between producers, which facilitates speciali- 
zation on the part of individual factories and increased output at 
lower cost; and, above all, the human element as well as the 
material must be kept up to its full working capacity. I am not 
speaking of the working classes alone; I am speaking also of the 
leaders of industry. Trade and production have become organiza- 
tions demanding the most complete intellectual as well as mechanical 
equipment, and the leaders must be men trained not only in ordinary 
business methods, but of highly scientific attainments. No matter 
how excellent your machinery, it is the human element that prevails, 
and those concerns have done best which have had men of out- 
standing capacity to devote their whole energy to the undertaking 
which they control. 


RELATIONS OF Bia BANKS AND CUSTOMERS. 

This consideration applies to banking as well as to industrial 
institutions. Our banks are fewer in number. They are larger in size. 
Their responsibilities to the public have increased. Here again, it 
is the personal factor that counts. It has been said that in the big 
banks the customer does not find the same consideration and atten- 
tion that he used to receive when the banks were on a smaller scale. 
This is an assertion which we do not admit, and our managers 
throughout the country will give our customers, whether of large 
or small means,the same personal consideration. In fact, it is on 
the personal character of our clients that we rely just as much as on 
any means they may possess or security they may have to offer. 
(Hear, hear). 

I make these observations only in reply to certain remarks ono 
occasionally hears, and in order to let it be known that while we 
make it our aim to support the great industries of the country to 
the utmost—and we may claim to be doing our full share—the 
smaller trader and farmer will receive equal consideration for the 
requirements of their business; that is one of the reasons why so 
large a number of branches has been established throughout tho 
country. (Cheers). 

Once more turning to the larger issues, I repeat that never was 
there a time when our industries more needed the benefit of all the 
skill and knowledge of experienced and practical men to guide the 
business affairs of the country. There are many of these at work 
now. There are good opportunities for those who are properly 
trained. 





Gotp AND CURRENCY. 


Our return to the gold standard took place sooner than many 
expected, but at the right moment, and the results have shown 
that it was not a rash step, and that we were prepared and equipped 
for it. This is not a banking question alone. It is not in the interests 
of the banks that we have advocated and supported it. It is in the 
interests of the whole trade of the country and of the com unity. 
In fact it is essential to trade. 

After a very brief period of unavoidable slight dislocation, our 
prices have been restored to world level ; we can compete on equal 
terms, we can secure raw materials and food at the lowest prices. 
An element of uncertainty has been removed for our traders and for 
those who wish to trade with us. 

At a meeting in the City of London I need not dwell on the 
importance of the restoration of our position as a leading financial 
centre. The pound sterling has once more regained its position as & 
standard of value all over the world, and | doubt not that our position 
as a financial centre must ultimately tend to lower, and not, as has 
been stated, to raise rates for money in our markets, whilst the 
action of the Bank rate supplies a useful check against over-trading 
and over-lending. 

Until the end of last century, when the South African War broke 
out, we were the cheapest money market in the world. This is 
now certainly the case as regards Europe, and from inquiries | have 
made, I find that even in the United States the average rates 





| last year at which accommodation was granted by bankers to 
trade were not materially lower than those prevailing in this country, 
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while for long-dated loans, debentures, and bond issues, the rates 
which great industrial undertakings had to pay were actually 
somewhat higher than in this market. Thus the contention that 
the reintroduction of the gold standard has done injury to our trade 
through money being dearer than in competing countries falls to 
the ground. 

Shall we be able to maintain the gold standard without unduly 
raising interest rates ? Judging from all past experience, there does 
not seem te me any doubt. After quite considerable withdrawals 
and the customary expansion of currency at the end of the year, the 
gold in the Bank of England amounted to £144,500,000, while 
£7,000,000 of silver were held in the currency reserve. Bank of 
England and currency notes in the hands of the public were 
£403,000,000, giving a proportion of about 374 per cent. Since that 
time all the exchanges have moved in our favour. 


INCREASING GOLD PrRopUCTION. 

Gold production, which during the war had been reduced, is 
increasing again, and that of the ‘Transvaal is actually 54 per cent. 
higher than it was in 1915, the year of the maximum production of 
the world. The British Empire produces 70 per cent. of the world’s 
output. Supplies from South Africa have been retarded by the fact 
that they themselves have established a Mint and a gold currency 
for their country. That once secured, the outflow will begin again, 
and production seems likely to increase. 

For a time there may be a demand from those countries who wish 
to stabilize their depreciated currencies. Some of them will do so 
on a gold standard iather than on a gold currency. 

Conditions in the United States indicate a period of unprecedented 
prospority, higher prices, and the probability of larger imports of 
merchandise, and an outflow rather than an increase in their holding 
of gold. ‘The East, it is true, has made large demands, partly caused 
by the high price of rubber and better conditions in India; yet, 
on the whole, the probabilities seem to be that the influx here is 
likely to exceed any requirements for gold shipments. Ultimately, 
however, everything must depend on the direction of our trade. 


AMOUNT OF THE FipuciaRy Issur. 

One point in our currency policy still remains to be settled, and 
that is the amount of the fiduciary issue. I hope no time will be 
lost in removing this outstanding question. So far our successive 
Governments have given their adhesion as regards the currency 
notes to the recommendations of the Cunliffe Report, and acted 
accordingly, and there is not much fear that any Government we 
are likely to have will depart from that policy. Yet technically 
it is within the power of Government to alter the volume of currency 
notes at will. This is a power that no Government should possess. 
in accordance with tho Bank Charter Act of 1844, the Government 
of the day had no voice in currency matters. These must bo settled 
independently and once for all, and the sooner last year’s report of 
the ** Committee on the Currency and Bank of England Note Issues ”’ 
is acted upon in this respect, as it was in reg: 
of specio payments, the better it will be. <A definite limit will be 
put on tho fiduciary issue. The Treasury note issue will be trans- 
ferred to the Bank of England, and we shall have only Bank of 
England notes in circulation. For this purpose legislation is 
necessary. Delicate questions between the Government end the 
Bank have to be settlod, and some time will be required to arrange 
for the printing of such notes. 





rd to the resumption 


The committee in question has anticipated that the experience 
necessary to settle the amount of the fiduciary issue will have boen 
ol tgined two years after the restoration of the free gold market, 
which would be about the middle of next yeer. T sincerely hope 
that the necessary steps will be proceeded with forthwith, and that 
the date indicated can be adhered to. ‘The committee were of 
opinion that the use of gold for domestic circulation was a luxury 
which could well be dispensed with, and which we are, in fact, at 
any rato during the next few years, not likely to be able to afford. 
At the same time they seemed to think that some day such circula- 
tion might be safely resumed, especially as the national habit of 
using papor currency is now firmly established. Personally, I hope 
that before many years aro over we shall have sovereigns once more 
in circulation. ‘The demand for them will probably not be so vory 
heavy. as the public have learned to appreciate the use of the one 
pound note, but T am rather a believer in a reserve in the pockets of 
the people. It has been proved useful during the war, and it may be 
remembered that the banks voluntarily made over to the Bank of 
England about £40,000,000 in gold in addition to considerable 
amounts which came in gradually from the public. 


Foreren Loans. 

Another step connected with the restoration of the gold standard 
is the romoval of the embargo on the issue of foreign loans, a step 
of great importance as regards our position in the international 
money market, which was urgently called for, especially as the pro- 
hibition had proved in a great measure ineffective. Loans issued 
in New York rapidly found their way over here, while, as I men- 
tioned before, the United States reaped the advantages resulting 
from such issues, and there can be little doubt that these lead 
directly and indirectly to an increased demand for goods from the 
Jending country, to increased production and increased employment. 
Further, the holding by this country of investments heving an 
international market is most useful in checking adverse movements 
in the exchanges, and they play an important pert in international 
transactions, and in a measure replace gold shipments, which they 
tend to prevent. The bonefit of large holdings of American securi- 
ties proved of the highest value during the War, and it is difficult to 
conceive how we could have obtained our supplies from the United 
States without such holdings. 





a, 
CREDIT. 

A good deal has been said about a managed currency and COntrollaj 
credit. We have seen on the Continent what difficult ies and disaster 
currencies without a solid backing produce (in Germany all the 
obligations, public and private, expressed in the old currency hen 

ecome valueless). It is curious to observe how over a hundp 
years ago, on the report of the bullion committees, discussions too} 
place and views were expressed somewhat similar to some we hay, 
heard recently. In the House of Commons, in May, 1811, a mem)» 
spoke as follows :— : 

“There are various reports as to what goes with the gold: gon, 
say it has disappeared ; and some say it has been hoarded on th, 
seacoast, in order to send it off by the first boats that come to taks 
it to the Continent. No matter for that. What should hinder ms 
from having a circulation of our own that nobody can take from 
The people would make no objection, they would take anythin, 
for money; they would take tallow candles for change if the 
would not melt in their pockets. If we once adopt this plan, we may 
defy the enemy as long as we like.”’ ; 

The illustration is not inappropriate. Paper currency without 
any backing is apt to melt in people’s pockets. I am not suggesting 
that any member will make a similar speech in the House toda 
and I am aware that gold itself has certain drawbacks and dow 
vary in value according to the scale of production, but through th 
centuries, and as long as there has been trade between ditierey 
peoples, it has been a recognized medium of exchange all over the 
world. The management of currencies by Government:, howeve 
well intentioned, presents such obvious dangers that I need not 
dwell upon them, and this applies to credit even to a larger degne 
Controlled credit means uncontrolled credit. The best control js 
that provided now—that he who grants the credit must bear the 
penalty if he exceeds the limits of prudence. 
regulated by such means; nor would it be desirable that they 
should. The stimulus to production must exist ; production, supply, 
and demand determine values. 


Prices cannot by 


Economy. 

The national accounts for the year do not so far present a very 
pleasing aspect, and | fear the hope of a substantial reduction of 
taxation so urgently needed for our industries must once mor ke 
deferred. We are glad to note the determined effort of the Govem- 
ment to effect economies in public expenditure, but these can 
only up to a certain point ; the efliciency of the Services must 
maintained. Local authorities can and should do a great deal 


gr 
be 





But it seems to me that whatever Government can accomplish in 
this direction—and it is most desirable that they should persevere 
will be of little avail if they are not supported by the public and their | 
example followed. Jt is of no use for the private individual to «1 
for public economy and a lightening of taxation so that he can 
himself spend more. 1 think the general standard of expenditur, 
and | understand this can be said of nearly all classes, is far too high 
what are described as often luxuries. 
Victorian days—which it is now the fashion to despise—saving 
was regarded as a duty. Heavy taxation—de. th duties and t 
like—have produced a feeling that it is hardly worth while and ther 
are others reasons. But now more than ever the duty is imperatiy 
of reducing unnecessary expenditure, of saving, and thus contr 
buting to the national fund through whieh capital is supplied to ow 
industries. 


necessaries are mere 





THE CONTINENT OF EvROPE. 

Even the most cursory attempt to review the trade outlook wow 
be incomplete without a glance at Continental conditions. It ist 
the recuperation of Europe that we must look for the restoration 0 
world trade. If trade has been languishing, it is because purchasing 
power has been destroyed, and especially on the Continent. Ar 
improvement in that direction must immediately react on ow 
Colonies and other overseas countries, who, in turn, will be mor 
ready to purchase our goods. Much has been done already in many 











countries; currencies stabilized, Budgets balanced, inter-A 
debts regulated. Our best wishes go out to our friends in Franc 
for the settling of the grave problems which she is now determined 
to face ; aided by the fertility of her soil, the frugality of her people 
and the perseverance of her statesmen, she will overcome thes } 
difficulties as she has done others. 

We sincerely congratulate Italy on her great achievement 
settling the question of her indebtedness to the United States an 
ourselves. She has thus given further evidence of her resolve t 
put her finences into a sound and stable position, and the econo 
progress of the country is remarkable. (Hear, hear). 

In Germany, the first year of the operation of the Dawes plan ha 
worked satisfactorily, and all engagements havo been met; a ne 
currency has been established giving her « free hand in foreign trac 
How far the gradually increasing sums collected under the Dawe 
scheme can be transferred to the creditor countries without inju 
to their own trade remains a problem to be solved. In the meant 
it seems to mo there will be an accumulation of funds collect 
under that scheme invested for short periods internally, and thes 
will go far to reduce the great pressuro and high rates for mone 
now prevalent in that country. 


Work OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER 

T should like in connexion with the restoration of econo 
conditions to call your attention to the work dono by the Inter 
national Chember of Commerce, and ask your support and that 
all commercial men end institutions for this Chember, wl 
includes the leading ial netions end a numbcr of 
national associations. The cheirman of onc of our leading bé 
now its president, and the Deputy-Governor of the Bank of Eng 
is chairmen of the British National Committee ; when such men 6 
willing to give their time and efforts to this organization it show: thet 
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wnorting, and I trus forthcoming 


worth sup} such suppor 


it is eater extent than hitherto, owes here and in the Colonies. 

ate rhe Ch ‘hamber may claim that the resolutions it passed at Rome in | 

is jee 1 directly to the appointment ot the Dawes Committee, which 
nt and beneficent work, and it has many 


has done such imp rt 
other useful mes cures to its credit. 
er U 


I wish to bring a resolut ion pass d at its Congress 


efiect 
ntion to oree were 
and employment, cause 


etween the 


to your notice 
russels last ir to tho Peal a 
sFUusse: A 

The Chamber has directed 
il trade conditions 


tive to intercourse | 


at B 


att 
| by arti- 


return of norma . 
nations, 


ficial barriers, obstru 


as extreme tariffs, unre easonable Custon sregulations, and restrictions 
on transportat ic All of the se have the effect of increasing the 
delivered cost rg roods and preventing the widest possible distri- 
bution and use of the world’s products, which are the basis of better 
lis ng sta yndards and progress. 


Chamber appeals to the business men of all countries to 
and to exert 


of all unna 


‘The 
study these questions 

- 1 
as pr ymptly as pos sib e, 


their influence for the removal, 
tural and uneconomic restrictions 
1 of the leaders in commerce of 35 
nations—which onfirmed what is said to the same effect 
n the introduction to the Balfour Committee's Report. It is a 
point of the highest importance. 

THE 

The Treaty of Locarno is an immense step in the direction of the 
removal of fear of political upheaval. But, in the words of our 
Secretary of State for Foreign Afiairs, 
— is the more agi pers matter. With a sense of security, of 
nutual good faith and confid the restoration of Europe will 
— ye@od apace. 

A hundred vears ag faced with a similar situation ; 
1825 a disastrous year for our commerce. The cessation of 
hostilities on the Continent had led to a great revival of trade and 
»of manufactures and exports, for which purchasing power 


of this kind. He! 
This is the unanimous ¢ ages 
by 


LocaRNO TREATY. 


ence, 


» she was 


o Was 


the increas 
was not available. Goo 
Merchants could not meet 
failed. The year is now chiefly ré 


Hundreds of banks 
events 


ements. 
membered because these 


their engag 


ss with the 


such | 


it is the spirit of Locarno | 


is that had been ordered were not taken up. | 


brought about the ins yilvency of Sir Walter Scott. 

Steam power revolutionized economic life in the nineteenth | 
eentury. The age of new inventions is not passed, and they will | 
come to the aid of commerce as steam did a hundred years ago, and 
principally to those w ho first know how to avail themselves of them. 
Moreover, the exploration of new worlds, which developed so 
conspicuous! during the nineteenth e« ntury, has not yet como to 
its culmination. In the (¢ ee 3s we still have an almost inexhaus- 


tible ficld for expansion and employment for a large population. 
It is man-power they need. ‘ar ada, now the largest exporter of 
= it in the — 1, and At Phe seom only on the threshold of 

cir developmen in South Africa, East Africa, the Sudan, oppor- 
ities exist for production of ample supplies for the needs of Europe 
and these re ns are only waiting to be further cultivated. India 


st ‘ nd prospered to a greater degree than most people 


has progres 


realize. Outside the Empire, South America and the Far East, 
despite the troubles in China, give wide scope for further and large 
trade Inereast 

fhe spirit of enterprise and determination which has carried the 


h so many dift iculties is with our people still. Given, 
political and social, a better 


itual rood will 2 


country throug 
then, atime of peace, 
between peoples and classes, mi 


es 


common aim, there is not only cause for confidence, but we may 
anticipate an outlook for a far brighter future. 
Work and resolution will achieve these ends. 


endeavour to assist our 
s lies in our power. 


In this utmost 
industries and to dovdiew our comn as far a 
(Loud cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN concluded by 
and accounts. e 

Mr. F. C. Le Marc 


bank we shall use our 


erce 


moving the adoption of tho report 


‘HANT seconded the resolution. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ CONGRATULATIONS. 





understanding | 
nd effort towards a 


During the course of the discussion which followed, several 
shareholders congratulated the board and the management upon 
the extremely satisfactory report which had been submitted and | 


also upon the restoration of the pre-war rato of dividend. 
of the very strong position of the bank, it was also urged that the 
directors should take into consideration a still further increase in 


the rate of divi lend. 

a , 

_ The CuatrMan, in reply, thanked the shareholders for the expres- 
sions of appreciation which had fallen from them, and said that if 


the bank rea he la ps sition when they could safely recommend an 
increased dividend they wouk 1, of course, do so, but before that time 
came he could assure them that the board would persevere in safe- 
guarding the property of the shareholders as far as they possibly 
could. (Cheers.) ' 

The resolution was carried una 

The Right Hon. Lord Avebury, Mr. Ronald Malcolm, 
John Marjori! anl K.C.V.O., and Mr. John Robarts, 


directors, wero re-elected; and Sir Nicholas Edwin 


nimously. 
Sir George 
the retiring 


Waterhouse, 


In view | 


K.B.E. (of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), and Sir William | 
Heary Peat, K.B.E. (of Messrs. Pe at, Marwick, Mitchell, and Co.), 
Were reappointed auditors for the current year. 

Hearty votes of thanks wero given to the directors, general 
Managers, branch managers, and other officers of the bank for their 
effi lent management and services, and to Sir Felix Schuster for 
his able nd in the chair. 


The procs. lings then terminated, 
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REMINISCENCES 


Mrs. J. Comyns-Carr 
(Edited by Eve Adam) 

Ae 10 

21/- net) 

“Few recent books of reminiscences have been so 

packed with amusing portraits and good ee 

almost a theatrical ay nd literary ‘W ho’s Who’ of 

the last fifty years.’—Evening Standard. 

“Mrs. Comyns-Carr has seen the best 

Bohemian life in London for half a century.” 

—IlVestminster Gazette 
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REMINISCENCES: 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 


= 
by Roma Lister 
(Illus. 21/- net) 
“Crammed with good stories of notable people 
from Queen Victoria to Sig Mussolini, and is 
particularly rich in its ghost tales: these memories 
are not to be missed by wis —Daily Mail. 


“ Full of good stories; exce lle nt. 
—The Dail y Chronicle ° 


HUTCHINSON & Co. , 
(Publishers) Ltd. 
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By investing your savings in the 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Established 1847) 


You will not only keep them intact and be 
able to draw them when required, at short 
notice and without expense, but ail the 
time your money is invested it will be 
earning 5 per cent. free of Income Tax 
for you. 


There is no 
Society’s business 
speculative. 


(Assets 3,750,000) 


risk whatsoever, as the 
is absolutely non- 


Write or call for further particulars. 


City Office: 
52/53 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 2. 


Chief Office: 


113 POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH, 
S.E. 18. 
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BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND 


MARTINS LIMITED 


NET PROFIT INCREASE 
PROSPECT OF BETTER TRADE 


NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Ninety-fifth Annual Meeting of Shareholders of the 
Bank of Liverpool & Martins Limited was held at Liver- 
pool on January 29th, Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin, C.B., the 
Chairman, presiding over a large attendance. 

Having referred to the deaths of Mr. Isaac H. Storey, at 
one time a Deputy-Chairman, and of Captain John E, 
Rogerson, one of the Directors of the North-Eastern Board, 
the Chairman said the shareholders would agree the 











balance sheet reflected the very greatest credit upon the | 


management that in a year which had been so full of diffi- 
culties so good a result should have been attained. 

The net profit for 1925 amounted to £572,316, an 
increase of £41,874 over that for 1924, and of £85,351 over 
that of 1923. The balance brought forward from previous 
account was £141,862, so that there was a total of £714,178 
to be allocated. The Directors proposed to add £150,000 
to Reserve, bringing that account up to £1,850,000, to write 
off £50,000 from Bank Premises Account, and to pay a 
second half-yearly dividend of 8 per cent., making 16 per 
cent. for the year, the same as for 1924. This would leave 
a balance of £138,356 to be carried forward to next account. 
The position showed that this Bank fully played its part 
with the other banks in financing the trade of the country, 

Tue Country’s NEED. 

What this country, and indeed all other countries, 
necded to-day was industrial peace, so that all classes 
could repair the ravages of war and together work out 
the solution of the many problems that must be solved. 
What then were the prospects for the coming year ? Since 
their last meeting two things, both good, had happened. 
At home the gold standard had been reverted to, a change 
which was made smoothly and well, and as a result gold to 
the extent of some nine millions flowed into the country. 
The removal of the embargo on gold called for the removal 
of the embargo on the export of capital, and on November 
3rd the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced at Sheffield 
that it would be withdrawn. This removal should help to 
stimulate trade, but care would have to be taken to see 
that much of the money lent was spent in this country, 
otherwise there might be a further flowing out of gold and 
a consequent rise in the Bank Rate. 

That England, after nearly eleven years, should have 
felt able to go back to the gold standard had signified to 
the world that London meant to retain its premier position 
in the international money market. Other countries, 
heartened by our example, had come back or were re- 
turning to gold, and great efforts were being made to 
stabilize currencies and to settle war debts, though much 
remained to be done before foreign Exchanges worked 
once more within reasonable and calculable limits. 

The other outstanding event had been the signature 
of the Locarno Pact, an event due in great measure to the 
firm yet conciliatory guidance of Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
By it the peace of Europe should be assured, and the war- 
stricken nations, their fears of attack allayed, should be 
able to devote themselves to the task of rehabilitating 
Europe. 

3UILDING ON SurE Founpations. 

The Pact of Locarno and the return to gold, said the 
Chairman, were sure foundations to build upon, but were 
we ready and willing to begin the long and slow process of 
re-building? Despite the ravages of war, he said, our 


»opulation is bigger than ever it was, and its increase had 
“ aided by the tendency shown in the past few years 
for our old spirit of adventure and readiness to take risks 
to give way to a wish to take as few risks as possible and 


—$—$$__ 


to stay at home, despite the fact that unemployment vy 
rife and most trades too fully manned. This was not ¢, 
spirit in which we founded our Colonies and peopled th 
empty spaces of the world. And it was to be hoped thy 
many of the young men and women of to-day would ty, 
advantage of the facilities for emigration, which were oe 
being put forward by Canada and others of our Domini, 
and set forth to found their fortunes in English-speakiy 
lands, thereby increasing the family ties which bound oy 
Empire together and creating additional markets ; 


4 ar 
British goods. 


WORKMEN SHOULD BECOME SHAREHOLDERS, 

For those who remained in this country it should 
the aim of each citizen to do his utmost to promote gog 
| will between employed and employers. Joint stock ente. 
| prise had rendered it possible for those with very Smal] 
capital to become shareholders in most of the busin 55a 
of to-day. The increased deposits in Post Office ay 
Trustee Savings Banks and the huge investments a 
National Savings Certificates bore witness to the saving 
which was so largely practised, and it should be the aim ¢ 
every business to provide means whereby every workmay 
should have a stake in it. In recent years much had beg 
done in this way in the United States, to the evidey 
benefit of industry and the advantage and advancement ¢ 
the workman and his family. 





ForEIGN EXCHANGES. 

France, the Chairman continued, was at present the 
storm centre of the foreign exchange world. Since ths 
war successive Governments had won their way to power 
by promising the French people that they would exact vast 
sums from Germany and would be able to get France’ 
late allies to reduce greatly their claim for moneys lent 





Yet each Government in its turn had done little to put 
France’s internal finances in order and had continued to | 
borrow from the Bank of France, thereby only increasing 


Ory 





alarmed and was making great efforts to avoid ruin, ya 
it would seem difficult for the French people to put party 
aside and place in power and trust a Government which 
would go to the root of the matter and impose and mais 
effective the very heavy taxation which alone could 
improve the situation. 


Home Trapes Reviewep. 

Reviewing our home trades, the Chairman said agi 
culture was none too prosperous, foot-and-mouth discass 
having again invaded the country and taken a heavy toll 
| Arable farming in many districts was still far from proiit 
| able, and more land continued to be put down to _ 
to exten 








|}each year. Great efforts were being made 

| mo beet culture, and farmers who had grown beet 
| reported well of the returns made. ‘The severe weather 
‘experienced early this winter caught many of the 
| northern farmers with their root crops still in the ground, ; 





| with the result that much became spoiled, and the farmes 
were driven to pay a heavy price for fodder. 

As to shipping, few shipowners would be sad to see the | 
last of 1925, which was generally regarded as the worst 
year on record for shipping. There had been a general 
fall throughout the world in tonnage under construction, 
and of the new tonnage which had been built a striking 
feature was the large proportion that was motor drivel, 
and that in size the average motor ship under construction 
was larger than the average steamship. Despite ‘gloomy 
| factors, there seemed to be definite signs of slow 
| provement, and there was a fecling that with the expe 
increase in trade this year the worst was now over. 

With regard to the shipbuilding and_ ship-repairilg 
trades, depression was general, and it was necessary that 
every effort should be concentrated on the cost of pro 


] un- 


| duction and the speed of repair, for it had not been 


MN. 
i 


1 
ted 





usual to hear of British owners being compelled, tor ont 
or other reason, to send their ships to Continental ports. 
Tue Coat CRIsIs. 
It was, however, on the coal industry that all attentio | 
was centred, for what happened in this industry W0 
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affect the future of all industry in this country. The crisis 
was not in England alone. All Continental countries pro- 
ducing coal had grave problems to-day. Belgium, Spain 
and France did not welcome British coal, and Germany 
was doing her utmost with lowered production costs to 
increase her output, and she not only required less coal 
put was a strong competitor in what used to be British 
markets. The foreign market therefore was, and was 
likely to be, a bad one. The real difficulty of the coal trade, 
however, was at home. 

The Chairman recited the various stages of negotiations 
between the owners and the miners’ representatives, 


culminating in the Government subsidy. Expensive as | 
this subsidy had been (it being estimated that it would | 


cost at least 21 millions for the fiscal year), there could be 


little doubt that a general strike would have cost more. | 
In Durham and Northumberland, the two mining areas | 


in which the Bank of Liverpool & Martins was particularly 
interested, the Government was providing quite one-third 
of the wages bill, with the result that many collieries, 
which otherwise would have been shut down, had heen 
kept at work. What was likely to happen in the near 


future? Unfortunately, having regard to the incom- | 


patibility of the two points of view, complicated by the 
miners’ determination that mines should be nationalized, 
it would seem almost certain that the trouble would recur 
in an almost similar form when the present subsidy ended 
on April 30th next. 

The iron and steel trade did not, as was anticipated at 


the end of 1924, show any improvement. On the con- | 
trary, trade declined generally, stocks increased, prices | 


fell, and furnaces had to be put out. Latterly a slight 
improvement had set in, partly no doubt owing to the 


effect which the coal subsidy had in reducing cost of pro- 


duction, but the uncertainty as to what would happen 
when the subsidy ended prevented manufacturers looking 
ahead with confidence. 


The cotton trade throughout the year had been a | 


difficult and disappointing one. A noticeable tendency of 
the year, however, had been the great increase in the use 


of artificial silk. This was certain to extend, and would | 


help to bring back prosperity to the cotton trade. There 


. | 
was also the cheering feature that some markets, such as 


Russia, which had been dormant for some years, were now 
showing signs of activity. 
OUTLOOK FoR 1926. 


Having referred to the wool, corn, and timber trades, 
the Chairman dealt with the outlook for this year. It 
seemed certain, he said, that the world was at last recover- 
ing from the effects of the war, currencies as a whole were 
getting stabilized, and there was a much surer founda- 
tion for good business and prospects of better trade. 
Purchasing power was returning to Jarge populations as 
they gradually recovered from the effects of war, and 
larger markets should reopen for British goods. But on 
the other hand countries were now manufacturing for 


themselves goods for which they used to be dependent on | 


England. 

How were we to make other countries our customers ? 
asked the Chairman, in conclusion. This could only be 
done to any large extent by reducing the costs of manu- 
facture. Stern economy by the State must be practised. 
Taxation that now pressed so heavily on our trade must 
be reduced whenever a possibility occurred, and there 
must be harder work on the part of both masters and men 
in order that prices might be reduced and markets gained. 
It was useless, indeed it would be fatal to our prosperity, 
if Labour and Capital could not realize that sacrifices must 
be made on both sides, otherwise other competitors, and 
we had many, might take our markets while we stood 
wrangling whether Labour should take precedence of 
Capital or Capital of Labour. To any sane man the two 
were inseparable. Neither could exist without the other, 
and what was to the real benefit of one could only benefit 
the other. Let both then agree to work to one end, the 
efficiency of business. In that way only could Britain 
Tegain the business she had lost, and get her fair pro- 
portion of the new business that was daily being created. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 








BANK OF LIVERPOOL 


& 


MARTINS LIMITED. 





Head Office: 
7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


London Office: 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 





Capital Subscribed 1 tye A 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves... 4,337, 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1925 59,819, 





379 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES. 





All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 
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|“ STRAWS SHOW WHICH 
WAY THE WIND BLOWS” 








and the recent Valuation of the 
STANDARD - shows’ what 
WITH-PROFIT Policy-Holders 


may expect in the future. 


(1) The Assets ( £7,000,000 of which are in Brit:sh Government 
Securities) have been valued on the strictest basis. In 1920 
they were written down to the very low prices then prevailing. 
They have not been written up since. ‘There is thus a large 
margin of security, 

(2) The Liabilities were valued on the assumption that interest at 
only 24% will be earned in future. Actually the net rate 
of interest earned is over 5° There is thus a margin of 


interest of over 24", on £14,000,000 of Funds to provide 


3 


future bonuses. 


Despite these stringent methods, a bonus of 35/-% per 


annum has been declared for ‘he triennium 
15th November, 1923. 

An interim bonus of 35/-% per annum for all 
becoming claims before 15th November, 1926. 

A balance of £138,000 carried forward. 


These are Straws that show which way the Wind of 


Prosperity blows for the Standard. 


If you are contemplating a Life Policy set your sails 
favouring wind and effect it with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Booklet ‘‘ ACS.” 
(Established 1825). 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
15a, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 


ending 


volicies 


to the 


& 
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To VENICE and DALMATIA in MAY 


by the ‘‘RANCHI”’ 


HE “RANCHI’S” Cruise to Dalmatia and Venice in May will 

occur at a fortunate season of the year, for then the eastern 
littoral of the Adriatic may be seen in its greatest beauty. Venice, 
expectant of a still distant summer and the summer horde of visitors, 
may best be visited in spring time, when the Queen City and her 
satellite aquatic villages are uncrowded; her medieval palaces free 
of access; her romantic waterways safely navigable by gondola. 
In spring time, too, Sicily and the Balearic Isles are garbed in their 
most attractive apparel of sunshine and young leaves. 

The “RANCHI” is one of the P. & O. Company’s Indian mail 
steamers of 16,600 tons gross register and is fitted, furnished, fed and 
fuelled (oil fuel) with a view to the complete enjoyment of her 
passengers. Her decks are broad and sheltered, her public rooms 
simply yet luxuriously appointed, her cabins (a number of which 
have private bathrooms) unusually large and fitted with a thoughtful 
regard for detail, while a skilled orchestra and a first-rate kitchen 
and purser’s staff are no inconsiderable factors in her unusual 
attractiveness. 





SIX CRUISES, 1926 
by the “RANCHI” 









The “RANCHI” will make six cruises in the middle months of 1926—in 





to Dalmatia, Sictly and the Balearic Isles; in June to the Atlantic 

la : twice in July to the Norwegian Fjords; in August to Norway, the 

Baltic and Helsingfors; in September to Sicily, Greece and Constantinople. 

Practical details of the six cruises, or any of them, and provisional 
reservation of berths, may be had at 


P. & O. HOUSE! Crese"er 14/16 Cockspur St., S.W.1 














YOU CAN'T find a better built, more efficient 
ewriter anywhere, at any price, than Coron: 
. . a 
Four. Read the specification below; make a 
special note of the new 
reduced price. Then ask us A marvel of modern com 
t “ d f ll . f, pactness and design. Stan 
Oo sen you fu Intorma- dard four-bank kevboard, 
i Ten-inch carriage. Twei 
tion about Corona Four yard, etnagron hen 
and where you may see it. Stencilling device. Quiet 
. isi e writing. ila 
You’ve nothing to lose by  jearning to type an easy 
getting the facts. Write for matter 
Corona Four Booklet. ; aveanaake @ dan 


be arranged, if desired, 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
The Corona Typewriter Co. Ltd, 4 Aldwych House, London 


Showrooms: 10, New Bond St., W. and 
51, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 








Glycerine and 


the fresh juice of black currants, 
which is the principal ingredient 
of the pastille. They are most 
palatable and may be taken as 
often as desired without causing 
any ill-effects, as they contain 
nothing deleterious. 


Your Chemist stocks them 





Packed in distinctive 
tin boxes contamimg 


‘ci \ Stvan§ PASTILLES 
1lb. 4/3 2 










ALLEN & HANBURYS Led, 
37 Lombard Street, London. B.C. 









which is so irritating and som@ 
times distressing, an ‘Allenburys” 
lack Currant 
Pastille is a tonic to the throat 
and makes the voice clear and 
strong. Besides having a soothing 
effect they havea delicious slightly 
acidulous flavour characteristic of 


llenburys 













; BISCUITS 
N | ' area delightful com- 
Sh bination of crisp flak: 
“inane P Yy 
Oy biscuit and real cheese 
Ou of most delicate and 
2 refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


Made only by 
CARR &CO.L® 
CARLISLE 
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An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 


appearance of any room, great or small. From one 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 
any future requirements. Each section is joined 
neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 
As shown at Wembley, Ideal Homes and other 
Exhibitions. 


OXFORD 


Sectional Bookcase 


Send to-day for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
Free and Post Paid. 

Oxford Sectional Bookcases can be purchased on “ Out of 
Income ”’ terms if desired. 


m. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 



























fit vill: (Dept. 10), 
fm) ‘srecavsts OXFORD. 
— | London Agents: Dulau & Co., Ltd. 


iui Booksellers, 34-36 Margaret Street, 


Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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| F you have smoked 
a La Corona Half- 
a-Corona yourself you 
will know that when 
your host offers you 
one he is paying a 
delicate compliment to 
your discernment and 
good taste. 











_ 





Ask for them by their 
full name. 
Of all high-class tobac- 


conists, 112/6 per box of 
100, and 29/6 per box 





























of 25. 
Wholesale and Export only. 
Melbourne Hart & Co. 


London, E.C. 2. 


La Corona 


Halfa(orona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 


Actual 
size. 





















" SHIRTS,| 
PYJAMAS 


& SOFT COLLARS 


are silky in appearance and 
possess a note of individuality 
all their own. ““LUVISCA”’ 
is the most popular of all 
artificial silk fabrics. 

} LOOK FOR THE } 
*LUVISCA™ TAB } 





: 
FON EVERY: 
i GARMENT. 
H None genuine $ 
4 without. H 
eee ; 
If any difficulty in ob- 





u 
taining “ LUVISCA ” 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, 
& SOFT COLLARS, 
write to COUR 
TAULDS, Ltd. (Dept. 
58M), 19 Alder- 
manbury, London, 
2.C.2, who 
will send you 
name of nearest 
retailer & des- 
criptive booklet 





















PRATTS PROTECTION 
TOTHE # 
PUBLIC 7 

Zo 
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Tits 1s to Certify that 

this Pump delwers 
PRATTS PERFECTION 
SPIRIT ONLY. - 






Dre Ane amteces On Cosre 


For the 


we have, by arrangement with Retailers, held 
the keys of all Pumps bearing our Guarantee 
Label. 

This definitely guarantees to Motorists that 


Pratts Perfection Spirit only—unadulterated and 
automatically filtered—is supplied from such 
pumps. 


(ime has proved the wisdom of this pioneer step. 


Buy the original Guaranteed Spirit. 


RATIS 


Uniform everywhere—Reliable always. 
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The Call from 
the Moslem World 


| THE CALL is not for a Crusade on the old 
| pattern, but for the presentation of Jesus Christ 
| in the spirit of love. 





| New and great opportunities are now offered 
| in the Moslem world. 


| An Arab thus described the difference 
| between the Koran and the Gospel of Jesus 
| Christ:—“ The Koran resembles one of those 
| costly vessels filled with rose-water and carefully 
| sealed, for which you pay a high price. The 
| Bible resembles the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
pouring out life for the whole of Mesopotamia.” 


Missionary policy for Islam 
must place literature in the very 
forefront of its programme. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society has 
| published the Scriptures in 73 languages spoken 
_by Moslems. Its agents are in touch with 
Moslems from Morocco to Sumatra. 


The Committee now appeal for an income 


rising to £450,000. 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secre- 
| taries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


this Institution has served our maritime people in Peace and War 
alike, and 


OVER 60,000 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 1824. 


Please help us to maintain a service which is the natural outcome 
of our maritime position and splendidly embodies the spirit of our 
race. 
| COURAGE, SELF-SACRIFICE AND HUMANITY 
were never more needed by the nation than to-day. 
Will you help the men who continually illustrate these qualities, 
and who 
ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER ? 
We neither ask for nor receive one —“- from the State. 
Lord Harrowby, Hone e F. Shee, M.A., Secretary. 


rs 
L NATIONAL ‘LIFE- BOAT INSTITUTION, 





ROYA 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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n°3 Virginia Cigarettes 5 
N03 : 
N°%3 These Cigarettes are made by the most modern e 
N'5 machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. N03 
a The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot N% 
N° be beaten. N°%3 
N° IN PACKETS 2 
N°%3 0 
N°3 10 for 8" 20 for 1 / 4 + 
ae WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. N°%3 
0 

a Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 
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using one Penne Nib 


a> >> 


Mr. ANDREW GOURLEY, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in ‘a letter dated 
August 6, 1925, states that his Water- 
man’s Pen is still going strong and that 
“ the same nib writes lie a piece of velvet 
after 41 years’ use.” 


¥ ‘ 
4B. 
-@ 
J 

Pat 
oe 
I 


If YOU want the most efficient Pen that money 
can buy INSIST on 


Watérman's 
Ideal | 
FouritaysiPen 


“Re a Type, fro 12/6; “ Saf * Type, from 17/6; 
* Self - ng” Type = Poker nt ie ever), No. 52, 17/6 

No. 54, ‘22, 6. Pens th extra large ink capacity: ‘No. 55° 
27/6; No. 56, 32 6; ‘No 58, 42/-. (Clip-Cap, |I/- extra.) 
Present 1 Pens in Silver and Gold. Nibs to suit all 
ha ‘Es sry pen fully guar ante ed OF STATIONERS 
& TE WE LLERS. The “Pen B« * sent free on request. 


LG, SLOAN, Lid., Che Pen. € orner, Kingsway, London, 


est for all Pens. 














The recognised effective electric treatment for 

nerve troubles, rheumatism, gout, sciatica, 

neuritis Extensively used by Hair and 

Beauty Specialists. 

Con Standard Model for ric 
Supply és oé ee an 5 10 O 

Mod to operate from Wireless Accumu- 





ator ‘s = es ee as 6 0 
oe vit “ built in Ozone Generator for 
0 


7 
L.G. HAWKINS & CO., Ltd., 30/35 ‘on ‘ Lane, ‘Kingsway, London, w.c. 2. 
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PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
FEBRUARY 8t th and 10th, Sir JOHN MARTIN HARVEY as 
SIDNEY C ARTON in THE ggg WAY"; BOBBY VERNON 
in Comedy, ** WATCH ou Tt, FEBRUARY 1tth, 12th and 13th. 
MATHE SON . ANG in THE SECRET KINGDOM,” from the 
story by Be n Atkey POLA NEG ‘RI, Wallace MacDonald and 
Robert Frazer in ** THE CHARMER "’; Comedy, ** Postage Due,’’ 
Ma » Director—Sir OSWALD STOLL. 


STOLL 














= and Warehousing 


luring so many years in handling valuable House 
them to tran por t or store Homes with that satisfaction 
w I ly expre oy their customers. 


STORY’ Ss 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


Stor td 








oS ee 
s ng for a palatable, well-varied diet will 
ar They are highly nutritious and graded No. | 
ous cases), d “ strict diet” (for | 
post free, or with n ow to cover postage, 


tc., 1/- trom 
THE CHELTINE FOODS CO., 22 ¢ 





Cheltine Works, Cheltenham | 
—| 
‘Spectator’ 
FEBRUARY 6, 


enclose this coupon, 


Competition IC 
1926 _Hl¥ 


(pee page 22.) 





Competitors must cut out and 


Watermans of course!|, 


| PREPAID 


These are 
the Points 


which make the 
‘a Globe - Wernicke 
aS Elastic ” Bookcase 


so popular. 





It is never too large. 
. It is never too small. 
. It can be added to at 
any time. 

I 

It can be arranged 
vertically or horizont- 
ally to fit any room. 





ae Wh — 














5. It is well constructed. |'§ 
UNIVERSAL BTYLE 6. 2» beeatinene : 
BOOKCASE AS ABOVE ; 7, It lasts a lifetime. 
OAK - - £7:10:0 8. It is not expensive. 
:| ~ MAHOGANY £9:10:0 : And it is BRITISH 
: ae Oak Units 37 : ea. made and world 
i Eascxesretice AN eae famous for Quality. 
?/ “ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 
: Three Styles: Standard, Ideal, and Universal. 
Send for Catalogue No. 20B, showing complete range. 
If you have a Gramophone, ask for ate ulars of the 
new Globe-Wernicke Record Cabinets 
Tre Globe-Wernicke e% Std 
fice and Library Furnish : 
LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1; i 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria Street. 
saa SbsaasiSSaiGabSiLeASESEESISEE aad 














LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 





‘THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 





Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


RATES. 

Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. .* -_ Tour Shillings 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. Two Shillings 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 

Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 24%; 
26 insertions 74%; 








13 insertions 5%; 

52 insertions 10%. 

insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertise 
must be sent in ali cases with the order. 


To ensure nent 





Instructions should be addressed to— 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT, 
SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


THE 


London, 





Gardening. 


- — - ss —s 


VR \Z PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone direct from 
( Lowest | es Deliv 1 anywher KHYMNEY QUARKIES, 
18 Hi E.C. 4 

OR KSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garde n Zz ths and Lily 
r 1 t atii r rust “ rh t Oplug at a » Ped 
bf VIN « BRUS., Quarry Uwn ld bradford, Yorks, 
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TNIVERSITY OF LON . 
For Sale and Go et. U Doyen 
" T TIDE . ; - A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE YOUTH OF MILTON " will be given 3 W 
TESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— | professor GEORGE GORDON, M.A. (Merton Professor of English Literatwe RR 
/ SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sea and University of Oxford) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, — (Gower Street Wea B. e ' 
land views) ; self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary convenience, | on TUESDAYS, FEBRUARY 9th, 16th, and 23rd, at 5.30 p.m. At the fj Sgn 
Rentals (inclusive) £85 yearly. No premiums, fixtures tree.—Apply, HENRY the Chair will be taken by Professor R. W. ¢ nambane, D.Litt., M.A. (Quain Pp —_ 
BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston- super-Mare (or Agents). of English Language and Literature in the University). ADMISSION FRP 
Wp "PIV vet ° WITHOUT TICKET. 
TTRACTIVE, well-furnished Bed-sitting rooms in gentle- EDWIN DELLER, Academi Rese pen 
woman’s house. Scrupulously clean, From 2 gus. Hed and breaktast; Ta VANI 
dinner opttonal sini FOO SSPAESeS Pies SE Pinch Cantons Wester 33 | JP ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE Pop Ut 
a —_n TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, gywiye P guccesses 
. Prey DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KE NSINGTON —_— 
Appointments, &c., Warant ani} iManted. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. Tre aan OH 
—_—___—__—— W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships coun. Fund and ( Crag; | iu 
\DINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY ENDOWED | from the Hoard of Edue ation ap ply t to the: Pr. cipal, Miss E. E. LAW RE NCE v be 
SECONOCARY SCHOOLS. eS = Se ———_ 


GEORGE WATSON’S LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED. 
Education 


The Merchant Company Board invite applications for the position 


of HEAD-MISTRESS at George Watson's Ladies’ College, which will become 
Vacant at the end of the current session owing to the retirement of Miss Ainslie. 
The salary will commence at £750 and rise by £25 yearly to £1,000. Candidates 
must have an Honours Degree of a British University, and must not be more than 
45 years of age. The successful applicant will enter on full duty on September 29th 
next, but is expected to assist in making the arrangements previous to the opening 
of the session. 

Applications, with testimonials (32 copies of each, which will not be returned), 
must be lodged with the subscriber by February 28th. Applicants must give the 
names of three referees, and state (1) professional training ; (2) University training 
and degree; (3) experience: (4) age. and (5) present position, Candidates may 
write direct to members of the Board asking for an iaterview, but canvassing is 
prohibited 

The Merchants’ Hall, GEO, STUART, 

Kdinburgh. Secretary. 

January zoth, 14 1926. 





MUNICIPAL COUNCLL. 


PUBLIC 


Ss" ANGHAL 


SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 

An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required to “te ach French with 
fin this School. Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried and 
registered with the Teachers’ Registration Council. Commencing Pay Taels 235 
per mensem if fully qualified ; if a University Graduate Tacis 250 per mensem., No 
allowances except participation in the Superannuation Fund. 

iz ent for three years, renewable at the end of each three 
satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. The value of the Tael may he t aken at 3 
but exchange is liable to thuctuation, First-class passage provided, and half pay 
allowed during the voyage. Further particulars and application form may be obtained 
of the Council's Agents, by whom applications must be received as carly as possible. 

Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
for the Municipal Council of Shan thai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.« 


ubsie liary subiects 





years if services 





Agents 





_Tanuary 1926 








YU Xiversity OF GLASGOW 
STEVENSON CITIZENSHIP TRUST. 

The University Court will proceed shortly to the appointment on the nomination 
of the Selection Board of the above-mentioned Trust of a LECTURER in CITIZEN- 
SHIP for 1926-27 

The purposes of the Trust are :—** To make provision in Glasgow for instruction 
in the Rights, Duties, and Obligations of Citizens in relation to the City, the State, 
and the Commonwealth of Nations; to promote Study, Inquiry and Research in 
subjects bearing on Locai Government, National Polity and International Comity, 
and thereby to emphasize the compatibility of Civic or Local with National 
Patriotism, and of both with full and free International Co-operation.” 

Particdars may be obtained on applying by letter to the SECRETARY of the 
University Court, University of Glasgow. 

DONALD MACALISTER, 

Januar 1926 Principal and Vic Cha n lor. 
Kk El LLOWSHIPS FOR RESEARCH IN AUSTRALIA FOR 
WOMEN GRADUATES. 

The Australian Federation of University Womea offers two Research Fellowships, 
en h of the value of £ (1) open to women graduates of British Universities 
(excluding those of Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand); (2) open to women 
graduates of non-British Universities. The Fellowships will be tenable from March, 
1927, and are to be used for research in Biology, Anthropology, Geology, Economics 
or Colonial History Applications must be received by Mareh 15th, 1926, by the 
SECRETARY, British Federation of University Women, 92 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 1, from \ whom regulations may be obtained. 





TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

} for the Sir Ernest Cassel Readerships in Economic Geography and in Foreign 
Trade tenable at the London School of Economics. Salaries £750 a year. Applica- 
tions (12 copies) must be received not later than first post on February 18th, 1926, 



































by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, London, 
8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. ‘cial Training in 
Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 
ame i and posts after training secured through the Appointments Department. 
—CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ ( AREERS ASSOCIA- 
TION (In orporated), 54 Russe ll Square, W.C. 1. 
~, - 
Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 
ld lla clad oO F LONDON. 

J a 

A Lecture on “ La Conquéte de la Méditerranée par les Européens aux XTe. et 
Xile. Siécles " will be given by Professor L. HALPHEN (VProfesseur d'Histoire, 
Universite de Bordeaux) at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand W.C. 2), on 
WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 17th, at 5.30 p.m Phe Chair will be taken by 
Dr. Ernest Barker, M.A... D.Litt., LL.D., Principal of King’s College. 

Two Lectures on “Sea Warfare” will be given by Vice-Admiral H. mp 
RICHMOND, CB it KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2). on } 
THURSDAYS, FEBRUARY Isth and MARCH 4th, 1926, at 5.350 pan. The 
Chair will be taken by the Right Hon, L. M. 8. Amery, M.P., Secretary of State for 
the Colonies 

Admission Free, without Ticket 

EDWIN DELLER 
_ eT ulemic Te trar 
PRACTICAL GARDENING for WOMEN, ROYAI 
BOTANIC OCILIY's SCHOOL Regent's wk: thorough training 
2 pe nur t t n For Pr tu m ! PRINCIPAI 
7 hm AST HO —<— at att 
—_ EAST BOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC: ECONOMY 
mestic Sejence tojects tauadht Kesident and Da Pupi 
Certijicats rranted 
lucipal, Miss RANDALL, Ist ¢ Diploma, Kdinbur; Training School, 


Bons Schools and Colleges. 











- “wt , vr a ae,—. 
(CANFORD SCHOOL, | WIMBORNE. — Apply to HEAT | === 
J MASTER for full information about Scholarship Examinations to be hen 
the first weck of July. £100 downwards. _ 
r , ’ " ome on a 
Qt. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, ANTERBURY.E DT 4 
K Fine healthy situation, High ground overlooking City, . i 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Se parate Junior School, = 
Preparation for Universities, Army, « Mr. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., , Head- Mas ter BOULA! 








——$ 


i OSSALL SCHOOL, — Some Twelve Oper n Se hol acships { 
) boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from 9, aan 
year downwards, will be awarded by Examination beginning March 2nd, 19% pI] 
40 0Ma, 


Loys examined at Rossall and 


Fleetwood. 


} »yRADFIELD 


in London, Apply THE BUR» 





COLLEGE.—An Examination will 



































June, 1926, to award Three Foundation Scholarships of £100, } Ve 
of £50, Six Exhibitions of £40 and One Exhibition of £30 Entr L 4 I 
obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradtield College, Berks 
_———$}HZ $$$ ______ = 
Kk ELLY COLLEGE, TAV INTOC K. Recognized by { 
\ Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situat 4 : 
sea facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS — 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 1 
— Saas = —. ‘ 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges. ‘ 
_ a 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRL 
d HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, * xd education 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. § Pil 
| ae IRONSIDE’S BUREAU § — 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, | t 
Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Street, W / r) 
YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS, 
- ¥ 
Six Scholarships of the nominal value of £ 10 t Vear will be off: T 
on the result of an examination to be held in May, 1926, to girls u PA 
The Council are prepared to give, if necessary, additional grants \ 
£90 a year to scholars. All entry forms must i before M —J.& 
Yor further particulars apply to the HE AD MIST R ESS — 
| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BE MARDING SCHO A 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, M CONDER 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. ugh education 
Pupils prepared for advanced setnaainana and for tl Universit 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay, Good garden. Netball. 1 
{ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.— Boarding School for Gi M 


A few vacancies for oA 1926 
B 


Apply for illustrat 
MELVILLE GREEN » Whincroit. 


A. 








Mics 
| 









































{ASTL ETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girl r = 
f J annex to Garratts Hall, Banstead. Girls received from the ¢ 
countztes with entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Scien g 
Large grounds, bracing air. Excellent health record.—A es: hb a 
PRINCIP AL. | 
QT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for 6 . 
\ in the Lake District. Principal Miss WHEELER 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire ‘ 
7 a] Eee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. -CHURCH | OF | ie 
ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. Provost: T! he Prebe ry I vw 
SCHOOL OF 8S. MARY and 8. ANNE, \BBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD, 8 i 
mistress: Miss Rice, M.A., Oxon, Fees: Girls entering over 15, £1 vear — 
entering under 15, £120 a year Reductions for the clergy and good Ex Y | 
For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress. va 
YECRETARIAL er AINING. —The Women’s Instit 70 \ ‘ 
XK toria Street, S.W. 1. Vict. 5968. Year's cour ( Shor 
Typewriting, book-kee 4S omm itter Work, Fili Inde: xing “ g iin 
ILTON MOUNT COL b.e ee Ay | 
M WORTH PARK, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 
A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRS > — 
(Founded 1871). ' 
a Head-Mistress : Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A } 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to t H I T — 
| School Secretary, the 
Rev. A. G. SLEEP M 
___ Memorial Hall Farring rion Street, Lond EAA — 
j fvctiees - ; — 
iW eX WORT _# L 
Sed 8, FOR } 
Chairman Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., DD = 
| Ir ipal Miss M. DAVII B.A la nd 
The School stands in its Own vrounds of 1 res, faci I 
} e Scholarships 
| ectus from th PRINCIPA Wentwort) Coll l = 
| Hournemouth Coll schoo! Pp 
riGghei ELD, 
| li OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, M 
| Principal —Miss Wali A 
Private Residential School for Girl Vele : Watfor 
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TOODARD GIR! 


WESTERN DIVISION, 


\OLS.- 


provost : Rev I M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
4 PHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON, Head- Mistress: 
gp. KA HARTNELI M.A. (Oxon.) £150: girls over 14, £180, 
Vises t 7 - —— _———$———— ———_—_—_—= 
1. ; = saben aes = 
_— ‘ mr one % 
Nribate Cuilion, We 


——————— - 
ee eae prepared at O 





xford for the Entrance Examina- 









For the Gable, &e. 
EAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 

Cash with order, t Put up ia 
BREWHURS 








W HOLEM 


strong 


- i. per 71b. carton post free 
MILLING CO., Loxwood, Sussex 
2ACON. Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. Is. 3}d. per Ib. 
DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs, 1s. 44d. per It ed or Pale Dried. All 


rail paid, IJull price list fr E. MILES & CO., I 1 Factory, Bristol. 


1 tHE 





emor 








1 Cambridge and the First Public Examination. 135 | == _- —— ———— 
. 1921-1924 Mr. E. DANKS, Pr te Tutor, 37 Cornmarket Street, Oxford. | 
Hl B igeh-he = * «> 
: ee : we meaape Ee {; roll anenire 
jou DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL. — Voice Pro- | dcliscellancous, 
duction and E 1: Public Speaking, Reciting nd Singing. Private | ESE ELUS EGE AT ee ae tee 
e : fel.: M m 2 Appl SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, | ww OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &« Certain 
psa sole IE |b ‘ to purcha ; 1 Pott \ 
] : Te = = . oF F | 3 ! f 
ss —— : , . Bowls, i y ' I ! t t : 
WOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward | yi. pe ' : : 
Ik =e f 1 » J n EXTEMPORE SPEA W RAINBOW ” POTTERY ct \ 
ind, W.C. 2. (Opp, Hotel ¢ — — — 
aia - , | H 4! : YOUR OWN 1] KPLATI Your own Arms, 
“ F P Pri bets 
foreign. t-7 r or M sank tana, 
om _— — —————. —_—_—— | W. 1. 
eB 3 N ( H | - : ; 
I TTRACTIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR J JA ARS | TES. &« 
we WALT ' un blis} t at the CHATRAT | / 7 i, DISCOUNT.—O 
\INS I LEAU, « to EX-PUBLIC SCHOO} | k | t 
l Hi ified 1 nt French asticie | 2 
ONI FRI li POKEN (compulsory) I \ t \ . 
t Ay Cha . : I V ween Ir S Mi.) 2 Vi yi LRT LU 
FRENCH ] ISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS {LOTHES TURNED . Dee « ( ne 
| yo > ‘sae ' : thy i l ime3 
— le. M OUD t | : ‘ 
ide " ! i 
AFDLLE. ANDREWS has few vacancies for stud rhc List iv Tt ) 
re MI | i Gaml “i | ‘ . " il 
= : = | A BTiED [AL TEETH (OLD), : ( 1 tooth on Vulcanite; 
y 45 1 ; } £ 4 i ( nm ts ‘ Avy i itl, —- 
Scholastic Agencies. DENTAL WORKS, Cariton, N 
—_—_——_ a , —e gaara amt Pp RTOTA wrt ‘ ' , 
1CHOOLS AN D rFUTOR 6.1 | gine IAL TEETH LL} BOUGH' Highest Value 
‘ | a £ I ) I \ i 
1 ng the most suitable establist nta | (sold, £2 Plat . Cash ¢ | 
¥ ts stating their requirements (kind of ol, | turned post poe peeves pone ; . — were 
1. range of vc.) to j Wise), Sat t i ! 
“ 1 ri AN K NIGHTLEY, LTD., 5. CANN & CO., 694 
Agents, wYNIW A. — . << 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. | | eaeaeelameae ALSE TEETH UNWANTED JEWELLERY 
i ( rd 5272 (2 lines). | gratetuby yent 
Q of 2 / LS t I plet gui to Schools in exist DU Vi As] } 
I 6d ( free 3s 
all a - | The IVORY ChoOss, | tta Street, W. 1. 

‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND Gikis. fsa encwee cc Luke rag ERTS IOE RiAT 
s YRS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS ( VOCINK ACHES are loat! ome, hard to exterminate ex pt 
i MELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR t tt easy g 1 inf I 5 44 

AL CARE AND TUITION, s. ¢d., | ma i ARTHS, 4 C ) . 
\ t yr PAY p-t ite knowledge of the Best Sel 1 |< I bran t J 
T Col RY | i CONTINENT, will 1 pl AID . —— 
PA h t and Trustworthy ft ' ‘T, ANDREW’: OSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES 
, ome a ay eg oe , hee wt “i EW'S H “> PAL 2 f I i i DISEASE ’ 
—J.& J. PATON Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, H.C. 4. ~ tance, sis 
——- — — — Ee ee | Sean | M Hon. the MA S OF } c.M C1 
DVIC]I ABOUT SCHOOLS A'‘l This 1 | tal 1 PRIN ATIENTS the 
I HOM CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, | UPPER D CLASSES 
) STIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., cluding a >« i tl \ \ $ are 
iver of char by sur y 
‘ GABBITAS, THRING & CO., \« I “ 
Lond W.1. Telephone: Regent 5878. |} Fory I to— : J : : 
\ s. Established 187 ; EL F, J r, M.A. M 
| ( ire | y acq ted h nearly all S 1 1 N us nt 
i to supply ‘ ition about estab- Dr Ral ; W.1 
f si rial Work, Agriculture and Hor i I I m 1827 
s WHATEVEI MADI ro -ARENTS == = 
- . = — ———— “t = ~ ? — , 
“Srey arma” Hotel Directory 
Authors, @ppeturiting, Ve “ie 
JONALD ‘ Y. Lit ! Avent He OTEL CONSTANCE, 
\ with Ronald Ma ! 23 LANCASTER GA 
A i in J Al 1 t i | 
| | Very tua la 7 
,ALD \ , London, S.W.1 of and Hyde I 
a - - $$ i- l I ! ! ° 
\p ) ’ j 
I. Al M | Your Pen. Unique postal cour How | G ( ; 
it , to sell. Expert guidance, real training, | W° i 1 1 i 
t D Victoria Street, 8.W. 1 ‘ i 
4 UTHORS Mar ript nd other work typed by lady Lon § OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (I H ONLY Hotel 
4 g " x \ k Stre Cov t \ BS i 1 ‘ Cour ( t 
i es EWRITING, 10d. per 1.000. Prompt and careful wor! : ' ~ gar ‘ 
: Weat he Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, 1 Sumt , . WwW i ; 
\] \ . S of ever description authentical Typed . ——_——— - ———— 
ati rs and Tr tie YRIGHTON.—THE KING’S HOTEI ( best part f 
I i'l is ( : * ten. Piece i 
L : t ts. O Poult I 2 
rey _ “a . PR 3 a - - — LD 
f > me m= > : . \ : = : * " 
i and | on ¢ ‘., | ONDON, KINGSLEY HOUVEL, near t British Museum, 
{ rsity. MS 1 | LJ \ | y Hart S two Lar j : | i Bedr 1, 
5 <— = Lreakfast, a i ! ation. I 
\ SS \ | ing and ‘Translation Bureau, | PP? fe ————— 
Pas il og » oOo 
pa ” a | \'| LOCK, ® ‘ ys ! iS n OU k d- 
7 EE ‘ \i- : t Ml i 
| Ail Ki tLNG of eve aesc! won cal i pal 3 " ul. 
| . ‘ ( - 
: ' 3 [ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO \ 1 Hotel Comforts 
7 = L Vv i 3 ‘ ° 
an \ = = rr > r | 1 ‘ ‘ > “ae 
(ours. We. JOURNEMOUTH: CRAG HALL Hi Finest Pos, 
——— _ —_—_—_—— -— - ) Tar ‘ ation to Ey i bel g L N 
P! [ SOCIAL ro RS. | "phon | 
Bl PP ERGS f ‘FORMED INNS.—Ask for Deseri; List ratis f 
R.G.S. } 
M N $ 1 >» Week j V i i and Hotels u ved y t I =) 
A) Z Italy, 4 v k | 1 
1 i Lot 1, S.E, 19. P.R.MLA., Lid, St, George's House, lus BR it Street, W. 
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CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
THE WAY OF THE PANTHER: Cuaprs. VIII—IX. 
y Denny C. St 
THE CARY WITH THE RED HAIR: 


By tokes, 
AN HISTORICAL STUDY. 
Part IL. 
TWO PASSENGERS — CHELSEA: 


By Stanley J. Weyman, 
A CARLYLE COMEDY 

IN ONE ACT. ™, § V. Firkins (Professor of English 
rature at the University of Minnesota). 


MOTIVE POWER & INDUSTRY. John D, Troup, M.l.Mech.E. 








Beginning in this Issue! 
WHO RIDETH ALONE 
By P. C. WREN, 
AUTHOR OF “BEAU GESTE.” 
MUNGROO: A STORY OF INDIAN ~ NGL .E LIFE. 


Eric H. N. Gill, F.Z.S. 
“NEW LAMPS FOR OLD”: CH ARL ES DICKENS ON ART. 
FURTHER PERSONAL 


By Elizabeth Walmsley. 
REMINISCENCES OF AUGUSTE 

RODIN: Ill, THE SECRET OF 
LITERARY ACROSTIC No. 36. 


HIS ART. 
__ SA s _ JOHN SURAT. 


By Anthony M. Ludovici. 





= — ——) 
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PSYCHOC-ANALYSIS 


deals with reactions; one says “black,” and 
you think of white; “smoke,” and you think 
of fire; ‘‘ books,” and you think of Bumpus. 
That is the genuine reaction, and Bumpus are 
doing everything in their power (which is con- 
siderable) to make such reactions profitable to 
their clients. With their huge stock, competent 
staff, and good service they can get the very 
book that you want. 


Whenever you think of ‘* Books,’ 
think of Bumpus 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 


J.& E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty ths King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


























PRIA 











(0.000 inches 
of GUM 


in a continuous flow 


No brush necessary. Patent nozzle 
lets through only sufficient gum. 
Economical. Always clean. Leakage 
impossible. | Needed for a thousand 
uses in Office and Home. Use gum 
instead of paper fasteners or pins. 
Safer, Surer, Cheaper. Sent post 
FREE for 1/3 if your Stationer 
does not stock. 
Refills 3d. from your Stationer only. 





Trade enquiries solicited. 


Samuel Jones & Co., Ltd, Sp. 6 Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 1. 

















MADE IN 
SEVENTEEN 
GRADATIONS 
OF BLACK 
LEAD. 


4d. 
EACH, 
Copying, 3d. 


Insist on 
having a 


“ VENUS.” 





For General use try a B crave VENUS pencin 





a 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


TWO TOPICAL STUDIES 


Four Centuries of Modern Iraq. 
By S. H. LONGRIGG. 2ls. net. 


“The present author will earn much gratitude for the 
pains he has taken to dispel the darkness which has so long 
held sway behind that bloodstained curtain.’ 

—Times Literary Supplemem, 


China and the West. 
By W. E. SOOTHILL. 10s. 6d. net. 


“His book may be strongly recommended to all who wish 
to understand the present problems at issue between Ching 
and the West.”—-Yorkshire Post. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE WORLD'S 
MANUALS SERIES. 

Karl Mars’s “ Capital.” 

By A. D. LINDSAY. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Lindsay’s little volume will help towards sanity.” 
—Manchester Guardiag, 


Our Minds and Their Bodies. 
By JOHN LAIRD. 2/6 net. 


“The book might well serve as a very valuable introduetion 
to metaphysics.”—Birmingham Post. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








SNMMAPARRATEAL ALATA EREAERREARILEAEE DARE LORS SRAGERERRARTL ESAS SERRORRSELARELARSLR LIANE 














SANE SEX BOOK KS 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For 

forward information there is only one choice, and tl hat is The life 

and Race Series published by the proprietors of the ¢ Monthly 

Magazine, “ Health and Efficiency.” The boo! 

weakness or prejudice, and cannot 
other kind of literatr 


WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 
ty Dr. G. Courtenay Bea 
Treating the subject frankly, fully, but without erotism. 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Beare. 
A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSB ANDS AND WIVES 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Bea 
Before and After Marriage 
Master Mind ... 
THE CR'TICAL AGE OF WOMAN | 
By \.. acter M. Gatiicuan. 
A book that every woman must possess see 
PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 
The modern authentic edition (illustrated 
By Drs. R. T. Tratt and Rozextson 
MANHOOD By Cnuartes ‘uomrson. 3 2 
The Facts of Life presented to Men a son ese 
MATRIMONY By Mona Barro. 
The Truth about Marriage ... eco 
WOMANHOOD by Mona Batrrp. 
The Facts of Life for Women 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Barrp. 





pos sibly 
ire sold im certain quarters. 





Difficulties solved by a 


THE 


WW LACE, 


The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained 
BOYHOOD By Cuartes Tompson. A 
The Facts of Life for Boys, clearly and simply told ... 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 
to Love. By Watrtrer M. GaLricnan. 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD by Wa er M. GaLriicuan. a 
Of Sex Knowledge for Young fees eu pan mas 


THE LURE OF LOVE 


mm Pe C89 © WW to wo oo Ww 
. 


By Dr. Rosertson Watrace, M.B., C.M. 
A manual for future Brides and Benedicts att uM a 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 
A Complete Home Course of Training for Health and / 
Physical Culture, by the Editor of “ Health & Efficiency” = 
THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Wattrer M. Garziircuan / 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest ... on 
WOMAN IN CHILDHOOD, WIFEHOOD, AND 
MOTHERHOOD. By Dr. M. Sorrs-( 
Illustrated with Plates, Scientific Drawings, Half-tone © 31 6 
Engravings, and a Mannikin Chart of Colours 
Each price tricludes postage and a copy of “ Healih and Efficiency 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, 


London, EC. 4. 
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STREET 23 Forthcoming 
' Constable Books 


be z The following books will be published on February 11:— 
ng — 


rE PEKING TO LHASA 


The Narrative of Journeys in the Chinese Empire made by the late 
Brigadier-General GEORGE PEREIRA, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., compiled by 
SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.L, K.C.1.E., from Notes and 














Sze LONDON 


ta WC. 2 


: 





a / 
THE HOUSEMAID 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 7s. 6d. net 
: All readers of Miss Royde-Smith’s successful novel, The Tortoiseshell Cat, will be 
100 anxiously awaiting her second novel, 7he J/ousematd, which has a real Dickens humour and 


Tr This is an exciting story of a wastcr’s life in the South Seas skilfuily written by one 
4 who has had long and adventurous experience in the Islands, 
27% 
st IN A GERMAN PENSION 
+A : By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. New Edition. 6s. net 
& = This first book by Katherine Mansfield, which has for long been out of print and 
; unobtainable, is ncw made accessible to the large public which have sought to get this 
4 = author’s works complete. 
| 


ig = By CLAUDE G. BOWERS. 21s. net. By JACK KAHANE. 7s. 6d. net. : 3 
- An historical study of the struggle for demo- A story of an English girl’s adventures in Paris, : 
2 = cracy in America. by the author of 7he Gay Intrigue, etc. 
2 = THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK bai _ Ree SN 3 
: Two new volumes in the ‘ Halliford’ Edition of NOT SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE = 
“HEY - may mag eT ie By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. 7s. 6d. net. 2 

= TOL. <: Critical and other Essays. J 2 E 
/. : VOL. X: Dramatic Criticlome, ete. A murder story with all the characterisation and é 

3 This edition will be complete in 10 volumes. excitement that made success for Mrs, Rickard’s = 
, | Price 9 guineas net. last novel, Upstairs. = 
a = = 
/ 5 = 
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YUM 


0 ORANGE 
csSTREET &3 


Diaries supplied by Major-General Sir Cecil Pereira, K.C.B., C.M.G. With 
a photogravure portrait, illustrations and maps. 18s. net 


. 4 y Y “ray 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE SCAPA SOCIETY 
By RICHARDSON EVANS. 6s. net 
This account of the activities of the Socicty for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising will interest all who are grateful for the Society’s successes and in sympathy 
with its aims. ‘The author acted as Honorary Secretary to the Socicty from its inauguration 
in 1891 until 1923, and is specially qualified to describe how the Socicty has for the last 
thirty-four years striven to prevent the wanton ‘disfigurement of landscape by vulgar 


advertisement. 


love of humble folk, and is also a thrilling tale of fashionable misadventure. It should prove 


even more successful than its predecessor. 


A TRADER’S TALE 


By S. W. POWELL, author of “ The Game.” 7s. 6d. net = 


OTHER BOOKS BY KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


BLISS 5s. net 
THE GARDEN PARTY 5s. net 


To be published Feb. 18 
BEOWULF 


Translated into modern English rhyming verse, with 
introduction and notes, by SIR A. T. STRONG, M.A., 
D.Litt... Jury Professor of English in the University of 
Adelaide. With a Foreword by R. W. Chambers, M.A., 
D.Litt., Quain Professor of English in University Collego, 
London. Pott 4to. 12s. net. 


JEFFERSON & HAMILTON 








COnsTARY® 


THE DOVES’ NEST 5s. net 
SOMETHING CHILDISH _ 6s. net 


To be published shortly 


THREE KINGDOMS 
By STORM JAMESON. 7s. 6d. net. 


A new novel of modern life and passion, by 
the author of The Pitiful Wife. 





THE VAIN SERENADE 
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MR. MURRAY'S 


Standard Works 





G THE BRONTES. 


HAWORTH EDITION. 7 vols. with Introductions by 
Mrs. Humrury Warp, and Introduction and Notes to the 
biography by CLement K. Srorrer. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
net each. Also printed on THIN PAPER without Illus 





trations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net each volume. 

1. JANE EYRE. 6. THE TENANT OF WILD- 

2. an ey FELL HALL. 

= co = PROFESSOR and 7. THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE 
POEMS. BRONTE. By Mrs. GASKELL, 

5. WUTHERING HEIGHTS With an Introduction and Notes 


and AGNES GREY. 
POEMS: Selections 


by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


from the Poetry of Cuartorre, EMILy, 








ANNE, and BRANWELL Bronts&. Edited by A. C. Benson. 
3s. 6d. net 

@ STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

THIN PAPER EDITION. In 22 vols. Introduction in 


the first by Mr. WryMan. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Leather, 
5s. net each. Cloth case to contain the 22 vols., 5s. net. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. SOPHIA, 

THE NEW RECTOR, COUNT HANNIBAL. 
STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE IN KING’S BYWAYS. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: THE LONG NIGHT. 


THE MAN IN BLACK. THE ADBBESS OF VLAYE, 

UNDER THE RED ROBE. STARVECROW FARM. 

MY LADY ROTHA. CHIPPINGE. 

MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER LAID UP IN LAVENDER, 
OF FRANCE. THE WILD GEESE. 

THE RED COCKADE, THE GREAT HOUSE. 


SHREWSBURY. OVINGTON'S BANK. 


THE CASTLE INN. 





q A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The following are contained in the UNIFORM EDITION. 
Most of them are illustrated. 6s. net each volume. The 
more popular books are also printed on THIN PAP E R at 
3s. 6d. net in Cloth and 5s. net in Leather each volume 
MICAH CLARKE. THE ‘TRAGEDY OF THE 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLE * KOROSKO.” 

STAR A DUET, WITH AN OCCA- 
THE SIG N OF FOUR. SIONAL CHORUS. 

THE WHITE COMPANY. THE GREEN FLAG; and 





THE ADVENTURES OF Other Stories of the War. 
SHERLOCK HOLMES. THE HOUND OF THE 
axeamn 2 . . oo BASKERVILLES. 
ER- 
—. aae”6h GC li aevenrusss§ oP 


GERARD. 
THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK ox” NIGEL. 


HOLMES. 


THROUG! THE MAG 
THE REFUGEES. — . DOOR. . . = 
THE STARK MUNRO LET- ROUND THE FIRE STORIES. 

TERS. THE LAST GALLI 
THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGA- THE LOST one 

DIER GERARD. ROUND THE RED LAMP. 
RODNEY STONE. THE VALLEY OF FEAR. 
UNCLE BERNAC HIS LAST BOW : Some Remi- 


A 
MEMORY OF T HE EMPIRE, niscences of Sherlock Holmes, 





@ GEORGE BORROW. 


DEFINITIVE EDITION. 
Mitts, P. Wapuam, F. G. 
7s. 6d. net each volume. 
Without lilustrations. 
net each volume. 
BIBLE IN SPAIN, 
LAVENGRO. 





Illustrations by A. Watus 
Kiron, and A. 8S. Harrrick. 
Also printed on THIN PAPER. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s, 


GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 
ROMANY RYE. 
WILD WALES. ROMANO LAVO-LIL. 
LIFE OF BORROW. By Hervert JENKINS. 
Portraits and Illustrations. 16s. net. 


With 


q LORD BYRON. 
Complete Works. 





A New Text, collated with the Origing 


MSS. With Bibliographies and full Indices, Portraits ang 

Illustrations. 13 vols. 7s. 6d. net each. 

POE TRY. 7 Vols. Edited by LETTERS. 6 Vols. Edited by 
E. H. CoLERipen. 


the Rt. Hon. R. E. Proruggg 
(Lord Ernle). 


Pe BYRON: THE LAST PHASE, 
POETICAL WORKS. The only By RICHARD EDGCUMBE, 12s, 
Co oe ete and Copyright Text in net. 
1 Vol. Edited with an Intro- 


snes JUAN. In 1 Vol. With 
new additional Stanzas. 4 Photo- 
uravures. 7s. 6d. net. 


duction by E. H. COLERIDGE, BYRON’S | CORRESPOND. 
LIFE. LETTERS AND JOUR ee ee 
“NALS. By ‘THOMAS MoORB. EAS, Se. SO ae 


Portraits. 15s. net. Impression. 25s. net. 





q HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 





There is a UNIFORM BLUE CLOTH EDITION at 7s. 6d, 
net end a THIN PAPER EDITION in (lot. 3s. 6d. net and 
in Leather 5s. net each volume. With an Introduction 
in the first volume. 

THE LAST HOPE. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARDS, 
THE SOWERS. 


SLAVE OF THE 
WITH EDGED 
FLOTSAM, 


LAMP. 
TOOLS. 





RODEN'S CORNER. THE GREY LADY. 
THE VELVET GLOVE. IN KEDAR’S TENTS, 
FROM ONE GENERATION ISLE OF UNREST. 


TO ANOTHER, THE VULTURES. 


TOMASO’S FORTUNE. 





q WILLIAM MAKEP 
THE CENTENARY 


volumes. 
Illustrations. 
GRAPHICAL 


EACE 'THACKERAY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 26 
Edited by Lapy Rircuie. With numerous 
10s. 6d. net each volume, and THE BIO- 
EDITION, published, complete in 





also 


13 volumes. 10s. 6d. net each volume. 

1-2. VANITY FAIR. 12-13. THE NEWCOVMES. 

3-4. PENDENNIS, etc. 14, CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
5. YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS etc. 


6. HOGGARTY DIAMOND, 15. BALLADS: ROSE AND 


etc. THE RING. 
7. BARRY LYNDON: THE 16-17. THE VIRGINIANS. 


FATAL BOOTS. 18-19. PHILIP. 
8. CONTRIBUTIONS TO 20..ROUNDABOUT 
Punch: Vol. 1.—NOVELS PAPERS, etc. 
BY EMINENT HANDS. 21. DENIS DUVAL, etc. 
9. - Vol. Il.—BOOK OF 2. PARIS SKETCH BOOK, 
SNODBS, cte. etc. 
10. ESVO VD. 23. IRISH SKETCH BOOK, 
ll. Liki T URES ON THE 24. CATHERINE, etc. 
ENG ISH lil MOUR- 25. THE KNIGHTS OF 
ISTS: FOUR BORSELLEN, etc. 
GEORGES, 26. MISCELLANIES. 





@ MRS. GASKELL. 


KNUTSFORD EDITION. 8 vols., with Introduction and 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net each. Also printed on THIN 
PAPER. Without Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
Leather, 5s. net each volume. 

= BARTON, and 





NORTH AND SOUTH. 
WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS, ectc. 
COUSIN PHILLIS, A DARE 
NIGHT’S WORK, etc. 


other 


Cc RANFORD, and other Tales. 

RUTH, and other Tak 

MY L ADY LUDLOW, and other 
T: ales, 





q THE 


PROWNINGS 





ROBERT BROWNING 


POETICAL WORKS. 2 Vols. SELECTIONS. Crown 8yvo, 
10s. 6d. net cach, Edition entirely reset. 6s. net. 


INDIA PAPER EDITION. 1 Vol. Pocket Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
21s. net. 2 Vols., 24s. net. LIFE AND LETTERS OF R, 

POCKET EDITION. 8 Vob.. en BROWNING. By Mrs. SUTHER- 
India paper. Cloth,3s. 6d. net. LAND ORR, Portraits. 9s. net. 


Leather, 5s. net each, BROWNING : HOW TO KNOW 


UNIFORM EDITION, 17 Vols. HIM. By W. L. Purirs. 
6s. net each. 7s. 6d. net. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


E. B. BROWNING. 


WORKS. 1 Vol, E. B. BROWNING IN HER 
LETTERS. By Percy LuUB- 


POETICAL 
Portrait. 6s. net. 


UNIFORM EDITION, 6 Vols. BocK. JVortrai 10s 6d. net. 
6s. net each. . —a ~ 
POCKET EDITION. 3 Vols. On BROWNING LOVE LET TERS. 
>. », . ‘ Complete in 1 Vol, 10s. 6d. net. 
India Paper. Portrait. Cloth, I “ with pr 
3s.6d. net. Leather 5s. net each. (VAOrm with the comp ’s 
POEMS. Cloth. 2s. net edition of Robert Browning 
THE LETTERS OF a. wh Poems.) 
BROWNING. By Sir F. G, THE BROWNINGS FOR jy 
KENYON. Portraits. 2 Vols. YOUNG. Kiited by Sir F. 
45s. net. KENYON. 2s. net. 


LISTS POST FREE. 
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From MR. MURRAY'S List 





Just Out. By J. W. MACKAIL, LL.D. 7s. Od. net. 
“So human and so wise—every way Dr. Mackaildeserves to be thanked and read.”—Daily News. 
“Will give real joy; breathes the atmosphere of ripe scholarship and thought.”—Birmingham Post. 
“A vivid survey. No more lucid and persuasive exposition could be found.”—Scotsman. 


“Seldom has the case for the classics been put more fairly or more convincingly.”—Glasgow Herald. 


SEA-WAKE AND JUNGLE GAME TRAILS IN BRITISH 
TRAIL COLUMBIA 


By H. WARINGTON SMYTH, C.M.G. By A. BRYAN WILLIAMS, B.A. 

Illustrated by the author. 16s. net. Profusely Illustrated. 21s. net. 

“Indeed a delightful book.”—The Field. “Will be read with pleasure and profit.”—Spectator. 

ate whose charm is not to be described.” “Intensely interesting . . . thoroughly practical.” 
—Birmingham Post. —Field 


“A rare book about a fascinating country and “As attractive to the armchair reader as it is useful 


delightful people.”"—Manchester Guardian. to the sportsman.”—Birmingham Post. 


BEAU GESTE 


By P.C.WREN, Author of “The Wages of Virtue,” “Stepsons of France,” etc. 7s, 6d. net. 


An adventure story of the best type which has achieved enormous success—17 LARGE JA\1PRES- 
SIONS IN 17 MONTHS—nmaintained by the enthusiasm of readers who make known a good novel 
when they find one. 


“If you want romance of the healthiest kind, ‘Beau Geste’ will give it you.”—Bystander. 
“A story of rare quality. It stirs the blood, holds fast the interest, and kindles the imagination.” 
~ Daily Telegraph. 


BERNADOTTE: INVESTMENTS FOR ALL: 


PRINCE AND KING, 1810-1844. THEIR SELECTION AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rt. HON. SIR DUNBAR PLUNKET 3y G. H. LE MAISTRE, late Deputy- 
BARTON, Bt. Illustrated. 12s. net. Secretary, Govt. of India, P.W.D, 12s. net. 
“What a good book! "—Spectator. A book which is of the utmost yalue to all who are 
“Very effectively and impartially handled.”—TJimes. interested in investments. 


JESUS CHRIST IN HISTORY AND FAITH 
By the Rt. Rev. ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, CH., D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 6s. net. 


“Only a scholar could Lave written a book like this. It would be hard to find anywhere a summary 
of the Gospel and a discussion of its main problems at once so stimulating and satisfying.” __ 

—Sunday Times. 
“Tt combines great learning with great simplicity of statement.”—Daily Mail. 


“An able scholar and a very attractive writer has written an arresting book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The CORNHILL Magazine. The QUARTERLY Review. 


The Monthly Magazine for Cultured Folk which The leading quarterly for over 100 years. 
Sound, authoritative, it typifies what is best in 


continues to cater for those who prefer litera- 4n 
contemporary life and thought, and holds true 


ture to light reading. Edited by Dr. Leonard to the traditions of English letters. First 
Huxley, and obtainable at all booksellers. number of the New Volume just out. 
20s. 6d. per annum. Monthly ls. 6d. net, 31s. 2d. per annum. Quarterly 7s. 6d. net. 
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The Pon War / 


has beenwon. 


The ‘CARTRIDGE’ Pen holds the field, because 
it is the only pen on the market that can be filled 
without the use of an ink-poat. 


PRICED /- 


DE LUXE MODELS 
£2:2:O0 upwards 












now reduced 
from 4/- to 


26 


PER DOZ. 








CARTRIDGE PEN 


From all Stationers and Stores, and wholesale from 


McCorquodale & Co., Ltd., 15 King Street, London, E.C.2 


a —_ 
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